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[Reprinted  from  American  .Journal  of  Philology,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  2.] 

II.— ON  THE  RECESSION  OF  THE  LATIN  ACCENT  IN 

CONNECTION   WITH    MONOSYLLABIC   WORDS 

AND  THE  TRADITIONAL  WORD-ORDER/ 


Part  I. 

INTRODUCTION  AND  PROBLEM. 

The  present  study  was  originally  undertaken  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  probable  cause  of  the  frequent  syllable-shorten- 
ino^  which  occurs  in  early  Latin  verse  in  connection  with  short 
monosyllables,  i.  e.  sed  lllutn^,  sed  aiiiem;  in  its  present  form, 
however,  it  will  be  found  devoted  chiefly  to  the  preliminary  task 
of  determining  the  place  of  the  grammatical  accent  in  the  word- 
groups  ^,  ^  bi;  —,  ^  11]  and  ^ ,  ^  ^  J.,  For  it  is  evident  that, 
after  determining  the  place  of  the  grammatical  accent  in  the  flexi- 
ble tribrach  groups  sed  ea,  sed  eni{ni),  etc.,  we  shall  be  in  a  much 
better  position  to  determine  how  far  the  accents  s^d  ilium,  s^d 
autem  and  the  like  are  due  to  their  analogy. 

'  This  paper  is  an  extension  of  a  preliminary  study  on  the  same  subject,  an 
abstract  of  which  appears  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars,  Vol. 
XXIII.  A  study  of  the  accent  of  the  trisyllabic  word-groups  occurring  in 
Terence  has  been  published  by  the  writer  in  Transactions  Am.  Philolog. 
Assoc.  XXXIV  (1903),  pp.  60-103. 

'The  scansion  o{ ille,  immo,  quidqtdd,  niquis,  hocin,  etc.,  in  some  other  cases 
as  words  of  two  morae,  constitutes  a  wholly  distinct  problem.  Upon  this 
question  the  general  principles  laid  down  by  Skutsch  must  be  accepted  as 
final ;  at  the  same  time  Skutsch's  conclusions  appear  to  me  to  call  for  certain 
modifications.  Thus  metrical  theory  does  not  require  us  to  assume  that  a 
weak  final  short  syllable  which  is  neglected  in  iambic  verse,  i.  e.  illic,  or  a 
weak  medial  short  syllable  which  is  neglected  in  anapaestic  verse,  i.  e. 
perdidi,  suffers  absolute  'apocope'  or  'syncope*;  it  is  sufficient  to  assume 
that  such  a  syllable  was  greatly  weakened  in  pronunciation.  In  general  the 
colloquial  iambic  poets  avail  themselves  of  this  license  with  a  definite 
purpose,  viz.,  in  order  to  preserve  unbroken  the  traditional  word-orders, 
which  exist  in  connection  with  the  sentence-introducing  pronouns  and  con- 
junctions, i.  e.  ille  w/,  unde  id,  etc.  A  study  of  the  question  from  this 
point  of  view  will  be  published  elsewhere,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  ' 
out  here  that,  Jtist  as  the  existence  of  nimpe  is  disproved  by  the  non- occurrence 
of  nimp{e)  with  elision^  so  the  existence  of  icquis,  etc.,  is  disproved  by  the  non-  ' 
occurrence  of  ecqu{a),  siqu{em),  etc.  j 
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Tie  qtiestiofi  of  the  recession*  of  the  accent  upon  monosyllabic 
words  which  are  closely  connected  both  in  sense  and  in  pronun- 
ciation with  some  following  word,  is  not  a  new  one.     Thus  Ritschl 
in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  Prolegomena,  the  chapter  entitled 
•de  Accentu  Logico',  gives  the  rule  (p.  CCLVIII  f.)  that,  so  far 
as  regards  the  accent,  an  iambic  or  pyrrhic  dissyllable  may  coalesce 
Willi  a  preceding  short  monosyllable  to  form  a  trisyllabic  word, 
L  e.  pri  eqm^,  ii  erus,   quid  aga?n.      While    Ritschl   speaks 
prevailingly   in  this  discussion   of  metrical  coalescence,   due  to 
the  fact    that    two    short    syllables    are    closely   connected    in 
forming    a    resolved    arsis,  there  can   be  no    doubt,   I    think, 
that   he  means  to  imply   also  a  real    coalescence   in  ordinary 
pronuncialion.    Valuable,  however,  as  is  Ritschl's  study  of  this 
whole  qacstion,  Ms  treatment  must  appear  to  a  critical  student 
of  tlie  Latin  accent  at  the  present  day  as  wanting  at  times  in 
definiteness  and  precision.    For  the  critical  student  must  not  only 
consider  the  question  primarily  from  the    view-point   of  actual 
coalescence,  but  must  apply  the  necessary  tests  to  determine  the 
law  of  the  accent  in  whole  series  of  word-complexes  and  groups. 
Ritschl  does  not  attempt  to  apply  such  tests,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  lie  recognized  the  operation  of  a  definite  law  in  these 
processes.     True,  he  not  only  holds,  as  has  been  already  noted, 
that  prS  eqm,  ii  ems,  quid  agam,  etc.,  are  accented  as  trisyllabic 
groups,  but  he  correctly  declares  (Proleg.,  p.  CCLXI)  that  the 
accent  oidB  illo.  Hide,  etc.,  ii  determined  by  the  same  principle, 
yet  upon  turning  to  p.  CCLIII  of  the  same  chapter  of  the  Proleg., 
we  jire  perplexed  to  find  a  supposed  example  set  ia  (Trin.  prol! 
lo:  *«^IJ  quid  hfic)  quoted  in  illustration  of  the  thesis  that  mono- 
syllabic particles  of  trite  use  and  little  weight  are  rightly  placed 
extra  arsim.     If  this  view  were  correct,  it  would  appear  that  the 
dramatists  had  known  two  forms  of  accentuation  in  the  trisyllabic 
word-groups  in  question,  m.  siiei  and  set  id,  which  is  far  fVom 
being  the  case.     For,  with  a  single  exception,  which  is  only  appar- 
ent (Cap.  329:  uiim'quae),^^  27  cases'  occurring  in  the  drama- 

«  For  the  sake  of  convenience  the  term  •  recession '  is  here  employed  in  gen- 
eral  of  the  initial  accentuation.  ^J,  w  «  ;  -c,  ,^  v^ ,  although  it  is  not  in  all  cases 
strictly  applicable,  see  below  p.  ii|. 

•Viz..  Ba.  203;  472;  Cap.  970;  942;Ci742;  Ep.  265  ;  532;  Men.  186;  Ml, 
346;  686;  Mo.  160;  Poe.  1015  ;  1265;  Ps.  277;  1087;  Ru.  1081 ;  Tri.  330;  ii68- 
An.  337 ;  837 ;  He.  igi ;  334  ;  Eu.  926;  Vku  480;  mis  \  cf.  1046 ;  Titin.  com.  fr! 
98;  cC  Att,  tf,  ft,  432.    Cf.  also  Seyffert's  observation,  Stud.  Plaut.,  p.  27  n., 
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tists  in  which  ed,  id  et,  earn  in  etc.,  are  preceded  by  a  short  mono- 
syllable, all  show  the  recessive  accentuation  sH  ea,  etc.,  and  the 
reading  set  ed  quid  h(ic  quoted  by  Ritschl  from  Trin.  prol.  10  is 
only  an  unfortunate  conjecture  of  Bothe's  for  the  MS  reading 
set  ea  hiic  quid  introferit,  just  as  Fleckeisen  makes  a  similar  inad- 
missible conjecture  sed  ia  servibat,  Phorm.  83,  for  the  MS  read- 
ing ea  s6rvi6bat.^  The  remarkable  uniformity  which  appears  to 
exist  in  the  accentuation  of  sit  ea  and  similar  groups  suggests  an 
inquiry  into  the  general  tendencies  of  the  republican  accent. 

The  Republican  Accent. 

There  are  two  periods  of  the  Latin  language,  the  accent-laws 
of  which  admit  of  being  reconstructed  even  in  minute  detail. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  republican  period,  the  accents  of  which 
are  preserved  in  the  dialogue  verse  of  the  dramatists;  the  second 
is  the  period  of  vulgar  Latin  which  gave  birth  to  the  Romance 
languages  and  has  left  its  accents  embedded  in  the  Romance 
forms.  These  two  periods  are  separated  at  their  furthest  limits 
by  an  interval  of  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  the  accentual 
changes  which  took  place  within  this  long  period  of  time  are 
numerous  and  in  some  cases  far-reaching,  yet  so  slowly  is  each 
single  change  of  accentuation  effected  in  the  speech  of  a  people' 
that  it  seems  possible  to  trace  with  some  precision  the  history  of 
ahuost  all  the  important  changes  in  the  Latin  accent  which 
occurred  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Plautus.  According  to  the 
views  which  are  held  by  most  accentual  scholars  the  Latin  accent 
rested  upon  the  initial  syllable  of  words  and  groups  until  a  time 
shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the  literary  period  (see  the 
references  given  by  Stolz  in  Miiller's  Handbuch  II  2,  p.  loi  ff., 
3  Aufl.).  Thus  in  the  time  of  Plautus  the  initial  accent  law  was 
already  superseded,  but  its  effects  were  still  very  distinctly  felt; 


that  the  common  formula  '' qiHs-hic  {hdecyest ?  *'  is  never  accented  on  the 
second  syllable. 

•  Not  admissible  then  are  the  accents  marked  by  Hauler  in  his  edition  of 
the  Phormio :  prol.  8  et  eim;  v.  284  itaeiim,  605  si  ab  e6. 

•Thus  in  our  own  language  in  the  case  of  many  words  derived  from  the 
Latin  like  confiscate,  contemplate,  demonstrate,  etc.,  the  contest  between  the 
Latin  accent  and  the  English  recessive  tendency  has  been  going  on  since 
Shakspere's  time  and  is  not  yet  fully  at  an  end,  although  in  other  words  of 
this  class,  i.  e.  obdtirate,  oppdrtune,  contrdry^  sepulchre,  etc.,  (Abbott,  Shake- 
spearian Grammar,  §490)  the  Latin  accent  has  long  disappeared. 
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wc  shall  best  describe  the  republican  accent  then  as  strongly 
recessive  ia  its  nature  and  as  seeking  every  opportunity  of  reces- 
sion within  the  limits  of  the  three-syllable  law.  The  extreme 
recession  of  the  accent  is  shown  in  three  classes  of  words  :  I.  In 
the  iaseparable  comp&sMm  which  were  usually  written  by  the 
Romans  as  single  words,  L  e.,  ixpluai,  rincgai,  cdmpater,  disu- 
per^  etc  II.  In  the  separable  composita,^  Under  this  head  I 
include  first  the  recession  in  those  separable  composita  which 
were  not  infrequently "  written  by  the  Romans  as  single  words,  or 
whose  parts  were  sometimes  joined  together  by  the  i/c^fV,  i.  e., 
emkfmiii  in^  esse  (iniir  erii\  c^cum  vinit,  proptereos,  inforo^ 
gtmmdim,  imiered  loci,  anii  v&iansy  anii  itdii  (the  last  two  written 
with  the  v<liiv  byT)onatus,  Keil,  IV  372^  2  ff.=Scholl,  De  ace,  p. 
92;  Diomedes,  I  434,  36  ff.  =  Scholl,  1.  1.,  p.  95;  Max.  Vict.,  VI 
193,  28=ScholI,  1.  L,  p.  98)  ;  and  secondly  the  recession  in  those 
combinations  which  were  only  occasionally  written  together  by 
the  Romans,  and  which  can  only  be  called  composita  in  the 
bfoadest,  thai  is,  in  the  ancient  sense  of  the  term ;  these  latter 
include  all  the  common  phrases  of  the  spoken  language  and  also, 
to  a  large  extent,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  the  traditional  Latin 
word-orders,  i.  e*  sedenim  (Priscian,  Keil,  III  93,  iif.),  ciiriia, 
quidego^  quidea^  neiime^  ndn potest,  hatiscio,  certo  scio,  ^ic.  III. 
Ia  tie  regular  accentuation  of  quadrisyllabic  words  beginning 
with  three  shorts  (^^  ^  ^,  proceleusmatic  and  fourth  paeon  words) 
upon  the  initial  syllable,  i.  e./da'lms  (cf.  Stolz  in  Milller's  Hand- 
buch  II  2,  p.  loi). 

•For  a  deitiition  of  composita,  sec  the  bcus  classicus  in  Priscian,  Keil,  II 
177, 15  If.,  anil  for  a  discussion  of  the  separable  composita  see  Priscian,  II  183, 
la;  111113,6;  ik  413,14.  The  ancients  included  all  prepositional  phrases 
among  the  composita,  as  is  evident  from  Charisius  I  17,  3;  Diom.  I  436,  15  ; 
Dositheus  VII  389, 4  ;  ib,  409.  27,  etc. 

'This  and  snbsei|uent  references  to  the  Roman  system  of  word-division  as 
extremely  iictnating  and  uncertain  (see,  e.  g..  CIJU.  I  index,  p.  609  f.)  are 
intentionally  made.  The  practical  necessity  of  adopting — often  arbitrarily — 
a  fairly  uniform  word-division  in  modern  texts  of  Latin  authors  obscures  for 
most  readers  the  whole  subject  of  the  Latin  word-division  and  of  the  Latin 
separable  composita,  and  i»  often  misleading  even  to  the  critical  student.  The 
subject  calls  for  a  fuller  exposition,  bit  I  can  only  refer  here  to  my  brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  Latin  word-division  in  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Assoc,  xxxiv  97-100, 
and  to  Eyssenhardt*s  reproduction,  to  some  extent,  of  the  variable  word- 
division  of  the  MSS  in  his  edition  of  Martianus  Capella  (Leipzig,  1866),  viz. 
ti  emm  fifti  ^ttdm^pmiUr  id  dLaAprmUnd^  etc. 
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In  the  Romance  languages  we  find  the  Latin  composita,  both 
separable  and  inseparable,  preserved  in  great  abundance,  and  we 
observe  further  that  many  of  the  composita,  which  were  separable 
in  old  Latin  appear  only  as  inseparable  composita  in  Romance, 
i.  e.  Span,  tambien—l^^x.  tam  bene  (tamhene),  Span,  tampoco^ 
Lat.  tam  paucum  {tampaucum,)  Span.  ningtino=Lat  nee  unus 
(jiecimtcs) ;  cf.  Corssen.  Ausspr.  11^  p.  890.  The  coalescence  in 
pronunciation  of  the  more  common  monosyllables  with  the  fol- 
lowing word  is  regularly  indicated  also  by  the  writing  in  literary 
Italian  and  by  the  doubling  of  the  initial  consonant  of  the  second 
word,  i.  e.  ellui=etlui,  ebbene=.€tbe7ie,  checcosa=quidcausa,  etc. 
(Meyer-Liibke,  Gramm.  d.  roman.  Sprach.  I,  p.  508).  But  at 
this  point  all  similarity  ceases;  for,  as  regards  the  form  and 
accent  of  the  composita,  the  Romance  languages,  as  is  well 
known,  proceed  from  a  period  of  thorough-going  '  re-composi- 
tion '  ('de-composition');  cf.  G.  Paris.  R61e  de  I'accent  Lat. 
dans  la  langue  fran9aise,  p.  83;  Meyer-Liibke,  1.  1.,  I,  p.  495; 
Seelmann,  Aussprache  des  Latein,  p.  58  ff.;  Lindsay,  Lat.  Lang., 
p.  199  ^-i  Stolz,  Hist.  Gramm.  d.  lat.  Sprache  1,  p.  188.  It  is  of 
course  not  to  be  denied  that  single  cases  of  reconi position  occur 
in  the  oldest  literature;  thus  Stolz,  Hist.  Gramm.  I,  p.  187,  quotes 
expars  Turpilius,  cited  by  Nonius  II  138,  29  Miill.;  requaereres 
Plant.  Merc.  633;  C07iq7iaesivei  CIL.  I  551  ;  conquaesiverit  CIL. 
I  198,  38  etc.,  as  well  as  late  Latin  inscriptional  forms  like  reddedi 
CIL.  VI  3,  20029;  C07idederimt  ib.  18850;  but  it  was  only  at  a 
very  late  period  and  only  after  a  long  conflict  that  these  pro- 
cesses of  disintegration  and  recomposition  finally  prevailed  over 
the  earlier  tendencies  towards  composition  and  recession.  Since, 
then,  the  Romance  forms  belong  to  a  period  of  thorough-going 
recomposition,  they  commonly  show  the  fall  of  the  accent  in  the 
three  classes  of  words  just  enumerated:  I.  In  all  inseparable 
composita  in  which  the  original  composition  was  still  felt,'  i.  e., 
Late  Lat.  explicat,  Fr.  esploie ;  ren^gat,  Ital.  riniega,  O.  Fr. 
renie;  compdter,  Fr.  compare,  Span,  comp^dre;  desiiper,  Fr. 
desure ;  ""ad  prdpe  (in  old  Latin  regularly  *dd  prope,  like  the 
compound  adverbs  and  prepositions:  de  super,  in  super,  diforis, 
d/oris,  dd/oras,pdstmodo;  compare,  for  the  last,  Servius  ad  Eel. 
I  30),  Ital.  apruovo,  O.  Fr.  a  pruef;    "^in  fdris,  Ital.  infuori; 

'  Only  in  cases  where  the  original  composit4on  was  no  longer  felt,  was  the 
recessive  accent  upon  the  prefix  retained,  i.  e.  cdliocat,  Fr.  couche,  etc. ;  cf  G. 
Paris,  1. 1.,  p.  83, 
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♦asailis,  liii.  assii,  Fr.  ass6z ;  *de  ntfvo  (in  old  Latin  only  de- 
mt0X  Fr.  de  nouveau,  II.  In  almost  all  the  separable  composi^d^ 
i.  e.  Late  Lat.  adpidem  {appidem^  Ital.  appie ;  ianidiu,  Fr. 
jadis;  insinu,  Ital.  insino ;  et  bine,  Ital.  ebbene;  si  bine,  Ital. 
sebbene;  tarn  bene,  Span,  tambien,  etc.  III.  In  the  case  of  words 
^.ke  /Mcilha  the  change  from  the  pro-antepenultimate  accent  was 
I  completed  as  early  as  tlie  middle  of  the  second  century  a.  d.* 
In  spite  of  this  thorough-going  're-composition/  traces  of  the 
old  Latin  recessive  accent  have  been  retained  in  the  Romance 
languages  in  the  case  of  a  few  separable  composiia.  Thus  the 
Romance  forms  derived  from  the  cardinal  numerals  viginti, 
MgrnM^  etc.,  presuppose  a  Latin  accent  upon  the  antepenult, 
and  arc  consequently  derived,  according  to  d'Ovidio,  Ztschr.  f. 
roman.  PWlol.  VIII  82  ff.  and  Skutsch,  Forsch.,  p.  160  flf.,  from 
Latin  emnposita  like  viginti'minae,  triginid-dieSy  etc.^  More 
direct  in  its  bearing  upon  the  present  study  is  the  retention 
of  the  recessive  accent  in  the  prepositional  composiia  ci'mi- 
iiim,  di  fiim,  as  shown  by  the  Italian  r^//a,  de/ia,'^  cf.  Corssen, 
Aesspr.  II *,  p.  889  and  Skutsch,  Forsch.,  p.  158;  it  is  note- 
wortliy  tkat  this  accentuation  of  cum-illa  agrees  also  with 
those  statements  of  the  grammarians  (Scholl,  De  ace,  p.  192  f.; 
Seelmann,  Ausspr.,  p.  41),  which  show  that  dhnde.pcrmde,  etc., 

*A  study  of  this  accentuation  which  I  have  made  complete  for  the  poets  of 
the  eiMpIre  shows  that,  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  the  iambic 
poets  completely  banished  the  accent  fdcilim  from  all  parts  of  the  verse 
eaccept  the  difiicult  verse-close. 

•Here  the  traditional  word-order,  in  accordance  with  which  the  cardinals  are 
ttsually  prefixed  to  their  nouns  (v.  DelbrUck,  Syntakt.  Forsch.  Ill  35,  and 
Schmalf,  in  Mlillcr's  Handbuch  II»  2,  p.  464)  has  caused  recession  of  the 
the  accent  even  upon  polysyllabic  words,  i.  e.,  the  accent  trfgintd  arises  when- 
«ir  the  qualified  noun  is  an  iambic  word,  that  is,  equally  in  a// combinations 
ilf  numeral  and  iambic  noun,  and  In  the  rare  trtgintd-mantis  as  well  as  in  the 
frequent  trigintd-minas.  In  consequence  of  the  extreme  frequency  of  some  of 
these  combinations,  the  accent  triginta  alone  is  represented  in  the  Romance 
derivatives. 

3  By  the  side  of  these  forms,  as  Dr.  J,  E.  Shaw  has  kindly  suggested  to  me, 
may  be  placed  ath  and  dalla,  both  older  combinations  than  colla  and  della* 
The  question  is  still  open  with  Romance  scholars  as  regards  such  a  derivation 
as  this,  or  that  proposed  by  d'Ovidio,  A.  G.  IL  IX  71,  n.  (cf.  Meyer-LUbke* 
Z.  R.  Ph.  XXI  328  f.).  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  so  large  a  part  of 
the  total  use  of  ego  in  the  colloquial  language  consists  of  its  occurrence  in 
word-orders  like  it  ego  may  possibly  have  something  to  do  with  the  numerous 
Romance  atonic  forms  like  Span,  yo,  Fr.  je. 


were  the  common  colloquial  pronunciations  of  their  time;  simi- 
larly we  find  id  llli,  Biich.  CLE.  130,  2  in  a  poetical  inscrip- 
tion as  late  as  the  year  50  a.  d.  (v.  Biicheler's  note),  point- 
ing probably  to  the  persistence  of  the  grammatical  accent 
id-  llli,  H-  llli,  etc.  Again  the  sentence-introducing  conjunction 
ct  became  tonic  in  old  Latin  in  such  sequences  (traditional 
word-orders)  as  H-ego,  Urea,  H-mihi,  etc.  At  the  present 
day,  to  be  sure,  the  Romance  languages  preserve  in  general 
only  the  atonic  forms  of  ei,  but  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of 
Prof.  C.  C.  Marden  the  information  that  old  Spanish  has 
preserved  also  the  tonic  forms  ye,  ie}  Similarly  the  inter- 
rogative, relative  and  indefinite  monosyllabic  pronouns,  which 
are  usually  atonic  became  tonic  in  classical  Latin  in  a  vast  num- 
ber of  sequences,  i.  e.  quid  agis,  quod  agis,  siqiiid  agis'^  etc.;  here 
the  Romance  languages  have  preserved  both  forms,  i.  e.  tonic 

»See  also  R.  Menendez  Pidal,  Manual  elem.  de  gram,  historica  espafi., 
Madrid,  1904,  p.  212. 

2  The  verse  of  the  dramatists  affords  the  strongest  possible  evidence  of  the 
tonic  character  of  the  relative  and  the  indefinite  as  well  as  of  the  interrogative 
pronouns  in  these  and  all  similar  word-orders.  Hence  I  follow  Scholl,  De 
ace,  p.  67  (cf.  Neue-Wagener,  Formenl.  II 3,  p.  430)  in  rejecting  absolutely  the 
teaching  by  which  the  Latin  grammarians  attempt,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek 
accentual  system,  to  distinguish  sharply  between  the  accent  of  the  interrog- 
ative and  the  relative  pronouns,  attributing  the  acute  invariably  to  the  inter- 
rogative and  the  grave  to  the  relative.  As  is  well-known,  the  grammarians 
are  not  thoroughly  consistent  here  ;  for  while  they  imitate  the  Greek  dis- 
tinctions in  their  statements  about  the  interrogative  and  relative  pronouns, 
they  are  by  no  means  agreed  in  their  accounts  of  the  accent  of  the  indefinite 
pronoun,  since  Priscian.  XIII  3,  13  f.,  states  that  the  interrogative  and  the 
indefinite  (!)  qui  have  the  acute  accent,  the  relative  qui  the  grave.  While  the 
interrogative  pronoun  no  doubt  naturally  receives  the  accent  somewhat  more 
frequently  than  the  relative  or  the  indefinite  pronoun,  a  thorough-going  dis- 
tinction in  the  accent  of  the  several  classes  cannot  reasonably  be  maintained  ; 
see  the  excellent  remarks  of  Schdll  on  this  question  (1. 1.,  p.  67) :  "Pronuntiatio 
autem  non  solum  pronominum,  sed  omnium  fere  vocabulorum  quodam  modo 
immutatur  acriusque  intenditur  in  interrogationibus,  ut  naturae  non  sit  con- 
sentaneum  hac  re  propriam  quandam  pronominum  speciem  insignire".  Cf.  also 
Corssen,  Ausspr.  IP,  p.  810,  on  the  Latin  imitation  of  the  Greek  distinctions 
seen  in  TroZof,  ;roffof  and  To/df,  Troadf,  etc.  Lindsay,  Class.  Review  V  (i8gi),  p. 
402,  also  speaks  somewhat  doubtfully  of  the  distinction  inculcated  by  the 
grammarians.  The  very  acute  observations  of  Weil,  Order  of  Words  3,  Engl, 
tr.,  p.  88,  have  not  convinced  me  that  SchoU's  argument  is  inapplicable  to 
the  classical  languages.  The  grammarians'  ordinary  rule  is  also  refuted  by 
Donatus  ad  Ter.  Hec.  V  4,  25 :  Niim  quid  dixti  med  patrO'l  Num  aliquid: 
acuendum  ergo  quid. 
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Lat  qu^m^  Span,  quien ;  atonic  quem^  Span,  que  (cf.  Seelmann, 
Aiisspr.  d.  lat.,  p  57)1  tHiiie  Lat.  y«f</,  Fr.  quoi ;  atonic  quid,  Fr. 
que  (c£  Meyer^Liibke,  Gfama.  d.  roman.  Sprach.  I  506).  It 
may  fee  confidently  expected  that  when  the  problem  presented  by 
I   the  numerous  double  forms  of  the  pronouns,  prepositions   and 

•  conjunctions  in  Romance  (Meyer-Liibke,  1.  l.,p.  504^".)  has  been 
;  more  fully  solved  than  is  the  case  at  present,  still  other  cases  will 
,  be  noted  <^  tlie  preicriratioii  of  the  old  Latin  accent.  Yet  no 
;    large  number  of  sncb  examples  can  be  looked  for  in  the  Romance 

•  languages,  and,  according  to  the  view  which  I  have  sought  to 
present  here,  the  Romance  forms,  which  have  arisen  a  thousand 
years  later,  cannot  constitute,  as  is  commonly  assumed,  a  source 
of  the  first  importance  for  our  knowledge  of  the  republican  accent 
Of  of  republican  word-forms;  far  more  important  here,  in  my 
jilclgment,  is  a  study  of  those  laws  of  the  traditional  Latin  word- 
order,  wlitcli  at  once  determine  the  accent  of  word-groups  and 
justify  a  free  metrical  treatment  of  word-forms. 

Extent  of  Recession.    'Enclisis'. 

The  present  study  of  the  recession  of  the  Latin  accent  is 
limited  to  the  case  of  monosyllabic  words;  only  the  dissyllabic 
prepositions  will  be  included  in  the  discussion.  The  reason  for 
this  restriction  lies  in  tie  fact  tbat  monosyllables  are  more  closely 
connected  In  pronttnciation  with  the  following  word  than  is 
commonly  the  case  with  longer  words  ;  further,  certain  well- 
known  metrical  phenomena  point  in  advance  to  a  coalescence 
of  the  monosyllables  in  pronunciation  and  the  almost  total 
absence  of  a  word-end,  viz.,  formations  of  the  iambic  anapaest 
like  quod  amas,  Fhorm.  504 ;  p^ieis,  Hec.  788  (cf.  Ritschl,  Proleg., 
p.  CCXXXVII ;  Klotz,  Grundz.,  p.  307  f.),  and  the  free  occurrence 
of  resolved  arses  such  as  dd  /um  venit,  Phaedr.  I  21,  5  ;  cf.  Havet, 
ed.  Phaedr,,  p»  160;  B.  Schmidt,  De  Senecae  tragg.  rationibus 
metricis,  p.  46 f.;  L.  Miiller,  Res  Metr.*,  p.  169. 

In  general,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  recession  of  the  accent 
cannot  occur  apart  from  sosif  usual  word-order.  The  latter 
may,  however,  either  be  the  order  of  some  frequent  single  phrase, 
such  as  huids-modi,  intered-loci,  etc.,  or  it  may  conceivably  be 
the  grammatical  or  traditional  word-order  which  is  observed  by 
all  the  words  belonging  t©  one  part  of  speech  in  relation  to 
the  words  belonging  to  some  other  part  of  speech,  i.  e.,  '  die  tra- 


ditionelle  Wortstellung '  of  Delbriick  (Syntakt.  Forsch.  Ill,  13 ff.; 
IV,  148  ff.).  It  is  conceivable  also  that  the  analogy  of  phrases 
and  traditional  word-orders  should  in  some  cases  favor  a  re- 
cession of  the  accent.  Wholly  exceptional,  however,  is  the 
peculiar  Greek  usage  which  is  seen,  for  example,  in  the  recessive 
accent  of  a  casual  combination  like  rwBpconov  tiv€s,  and  which,  no  , 
doubt,  is  an  extension,  through  some  long-continued  process  of 
development,  of  the  original  construction  Kara  aCv^aiv,  which  is 
seen  in  the  case  of  av0pa>n6v  nva,  I  assume  for  Latin  that  the 
accent  of  iambic  words  would  readily  recede  whenever  these 
were  pronounced  in  connection  with  proclitic  words,  such  as  the 
Latin  monosyllables  can  be  shown  to  have  been  in  very  large 
measure,  and  that  under  certain  conditions  iambic  words  became 
practically  enclitic  in  Latin.  The  question  may  perhaps  be  asked 
whether  there  are  not  also  some  formal  enclitics  in  Latin,  and 
whether  there  are  not  some  cases  of  recession  of  the  accent  due 
to  these.  The  number,  however,  of  formal  enclitics  in  Latin, 
i.  e.,  enclitics  which,  entirely  apart  from  a  frequent  word-order, 
throw  back  an  accent  upon  the  preceding  word,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  Greek  avdpcoTrop  tiv€s  and  in  a  hypothetical  Latin  "^regis 
enim,  is  extremely  small,  and  includes  only  que,  ve,  ne  and  a 
few  similar  words ;  *  no  student  of  the  Latin  accent  recognizes 
the  existence  of  many  such  particles.  The  term  '  enclitic '  is, 
however,  properly  and  frequently  applied  by  Latin  scholars 
to  unaccented  and  weakly  accented  words.  It  has  long  been 
recognized  that  many  such  'enclitics'  occur  in  the  Latin 
sentence,  but  the  important  researches  of  Wackernagel  have 
made  it  possible  for  the  first  time  to  determine  these  words 
directly  from  the  Latin  sentence.  Since  the  word-order  which 
the  enclitics  observe  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  problem  dis- 
cussed in  this  paper,  I  shall  state  Wackernagel's  conclusions  briefly. 
Delbriick,  Syntakt.  Forsch.  Ill,  pp.  47,  59,  76,  first  pointed  out 

^  Similarly  quidem  when  attached  to  pronouns  becomes  practically  a  formal 
enclitic  in  consequence  of  the  regular  word-order,  i.  e.,  eg^-quidem,  illiquidem, 
etc.;  see  Luchs,  Comment.  Prosod.  I  and  II.  In  general, however,  the  existence 
of  formal  enclitics  in  Latin  is  to  be  denied  ;  after  monosyllables,  to  be  sure,  ego 
has  become  formally  enclitic  in  locutions  like  s id  ego,  quis  ego  in  consequence 
of  the  traditional  word-order,  but  no  phenomenon  of  Plautine  verse  is  known 
to  me,  which  at  present  justifies  the  regularity  of  such  enclisis  as  *reges  ego, 
*piiirds  ego,  *p&tres  ego.^Hmem  ego,  even  when  ego  in  these  collocations  occupies 
the  second  position  in  the  sentence ;  hence  in  no  sense  is  ego  a  formal  enclitic 
in  Latin  except  in  association  with  monosyllables. 
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that  enditic,  L  c  tinaccented  words  are  drawn  in  Sanskrit  by  the 
first  word  of  the  sentence,  which  is  apparently  the  most  strongly 
accented  word,  "  wie  von  einem  Magnet,"  and  this  is  the  case 
to  such  ae  extent  that  they  are  regularly  found  occupying  the 
second  position,  even  when  they  have  no  connection  in  sense 
with  tie  iatrodiictory  word.  Wackernagel,  Ueber  ein  Gesetz  der 
indogcriii,  Woftstdlimg,  ladogerni.  Forsch.,  I  333  ^m  ^^s  since 
greatly  extended  Delbriick's  conclusions  by  showing  with  great 
completeness  that  the  same  position-law  holds  good  for  many 
L  E.  languages,  so  that  its  existence  in  primitive  I.  E.  is  placed 
beyond  all  doubt  The  Latin  orthography,  as  is  well-known, 
employs  no  external  marks  to  indicate  enclitic  word-forms,  and 
cO'Osec|iiently  no  means  of  determining  the  Latin  enclitic  forms 
was  formerly  known  except  throngh  a  study  of  the  atonic  Ro- 
mance derivatives,  such  as  the  reduction  of  unaccented  ille  to 
the  Romance  article  and  of  the  unaccented  me  to  Fr.  me,  Ital. 
ml,  etc.,  or  through  the  observance  of  some  special  phenomena, 
such  as  the  avoidance  oiaique'  and  ille  in  the  tonic  sixth  foot  of 
the  iejcametcf  (ef.  L.  Miiller,  Res  Metr.',  p.  277).  Wackerna- 
fei%  „f«seafcie*'  seem,  however,  to  supply  a  direct  means  of 
determining  the  Latin  atonies  in  the  precise  form  in  which  they 
existed  in  the  classical  age;  in  any  case,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  the  old  association  of  the  second  place  in  the  sentence  with 
accentual  weakness  is  retained  to  a  very  large  extent  in  Latin,  as 
has  loBf  been  rccpgnixed  In  the  case  of  enim,  auiem,  vero,  igiiur, 
■fmgm,  §mMem,  etc.  (m.  the^  references  given  by  Wackernagel, 
I.  i,,  p.,,  406).  Similarly  Wackernagel  holds,  that  if  the  oblique 
case  of  a  Latin  personal  or  demonstrative  pronoun  shows  pre- 
cisely the  same  peculiarities  of  position  as  a  Greek  personal 
pronoun,  whose  enclisis  is  indicated  in  writing,  viz.  by  gravitating 
regularly  towards  the  second  position,  the  weak  accentual  char- 
acter of  the  persona!  or  demonstrative  pronoun  should  be  con- 
sidered as  established  for  Latin  also.  These  conclusions,  which 
were  reached  through  a  study  of  the  word-order  alone,  are  very 
notably  confirmed  in  certain  cases,  as  will  be  shown  in  detail 
further  on,  by  the  verse-accents  of  the  dramatists ;  for,  if  we 
examine  at  the  beginning  <if  the  sentence  the  extremely  sensitive 
tribrach  groups  in  which  tbe  veoc-accentuation  must  correspond 
to  tie  grammatical  accent,  i.  e.  iHi'  ig$9  sed  ea,  sed  iia,  sed 

*  On  the  weak  accentual  character  of  the  Latin  conjunctions  in  general,  see 
especially  the  testimony  of  Audax,  Kcil,  VII,  p.  360,  i  fF. 


eni(jn),  sed  eris  etc.,  it  appears  at  once  that  the  initial  accent 
alone  was  known  in  these  groups  to  the  republican  dramatists, 
and  that  the  second  word  is  here  unaccented,  i.  e.  sed  ego,  sH 
eris,  etc.  The  case  of  dactylic  groups  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence,  such  as  sed  mihi,  atque  ita,  non  ita,  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent, since  they  are  far  less  sensitive  material  for  accentual  inves- 
tigation and  do  not  admit  here  the  same  metrical  test ;  yet  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  they  were  also  accented  similarly  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  spoken  language.  It  should  be  pointed  out, 
however,  in  conclusion  that  the  only  definite  relation  which  the 
recessive  accents  sed  ego,  sH  ea,  s^d  mihi  bear  to  Wackernagel's 
law,  consists  in  the  traditional  I.  E.  word-order  which  the  Latin 
has  here  preserved ;  the  Latin  accent,  which  results  of  course 
from  the  word-order,  conforms  in  every  case  to  the  Latin  system 
of  accentuation,  i.  e.  id  enim  (monosyllable),  but  more  often 
reges  hiim  (dissyllable)  in  a  non-rhythmical  sequence. 

Separable  Composita. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  separable  character  of  many 
of  the  Latin  composita  and  the  consequent  free  use  of  tmesis- 
forms  attracted  the  attention  of  grammarians  even  in  ancient 
times  and  called  forth  conflicting  definitions  of  'composition' 
(Priscian,  Keil,  III,  p.  113,  6;  ib.  413,  14;  II  183,  12  vs.  Orthogr. 
Bern.  II,  Keil,  Supplement.,  p.  296,  8;  295,  29).  The  view  here 
adopted  by  Priscian,  viz.,  that  combinations  like  respublica, 
nuilomodo,  nihilominus,  etc.,  are  composita,  in  spite  of  the  oc- 
casional separation  of  their  component  parts,  is  undoubtedly 
correct  upon  the  whole,  yet  a  real  solution  of  the  problem  is 
given  only  by  the  use  of  the  historical  method  and  by  a  study 
of  the  various  stages  through  which  the  word-group  passes  in 
the  course  of  its  development.  In  accordance  with  this  method, 
Leo  (Nachr.  d.  Gottinger  Ges.,  phil.-hist.  Kl.,  1895,  p.  415  ff.) 
has  thoroughly  examined  a  number  of  Plautine  word-groups 
and  clearly  set  forth  the  essential  principles  which  regulate  their 
use.  The  subject  still  admits  of  further  investigation  in  matters 
of  detail,  but  a  brief  summary,  of  a  somewhat  more  general 
character  than  Leo's  discussion,  will  alone  be  possible  here.  In 
the  first  place,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  use  of  tmesis-forms 
was  formerly  very  imperfectly  understood,  and  that  it  is  the 
especial  merit  of  Wackernagel's  investigations  to  have  formulated 
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clearly  one  of  the  chief  conditions  under  which  they  freely  occur, 
via.,  the  weakly  accented  conjunctions,  pronouns  and  particles, 
in  their  siftiggle  to  occupy  the  traditional  second  position,  long 
'fClak  tic  power  of  freely  dividing  the  composiia  which  have 
Otherwise  grows  into  a  imity,  e.  g.,  Festus  309*,  30  M.  snb  vos 
phc0/  Ck.  0£  3,  104  im  igiiur  iurandunu    Secondly,  although 
in  our  modern  terminology  we  often  find  it  convenient  on  practical 
grounds  to  distinguish  more  or  less  sharply  between  word-groups 
or  phrases  and  genuine  compounds,  no  clear  line  of  distinction 
can  be  drawn  between  the  two  classes;  see  Lindsay,  Lat.  Lang., 
p.  3il  ff;  Stolz,  Hist  Gramiii.  d.  lat.  Sprach.  I,  p.  404  ff.;  Paul, 
Principles  of  Liiiguage/  Engl.  IransL.  p.  371  ff.    The  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  sharply  between  genuine  and  separable  compounds 
may  be  said  to  reach  its  maximum  in  the  verbs  compounded  with 
mmie,  circum,  contra,  past,  praeter,  propter{f),  subier  and  super, 
which  exhibit  no  clear  mark  of  composition  in  vowel  change  and 
St  ti€  Stiil€  time  readily  undergo  tmesis;  they  are  also  especially 
wariaHe  in  respect  to  ptmctuation  in  MSS  and  Inscrr.,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  grammarians  were  far  from  being  agreed  as  to 
how  they  should  be  punctuated;  see  Marius  Victorinus,  Keil,  VI 
23,  7  C,  c£  also  Quintil.  I  5,  68.    With  respect  to  their  accentu- 
ation,  however,  it  is  clear    both    from    the   statements  of  the 
grammarians  and  the  verse  of  the  iambic  and  dactylic  poets  that 
tiey  were  always  treated  as  cmmpmita,  1.  e.  inttr  erit  (cf.  iiii^r 
eos),  supir  erit,  circdm  diiii\  anti  volans,  ayii^jjenii  (for  the  use 
of  the  hyphen,  see  above,  p.  150).  "lA.gain,  it  is  clearly  impossible 
to  draw  sharp  distinctions  in  this  field,  when  we  consider  the  case 
of  those  composiia,  which  were  often  separated  in  early  Latin — 
most  frequently  through  the  influence  of  toneless  words'—,  but 
at  a  later  peri<>il  lost  either  entirely  or  almost  entirely  the  power 
of  hcing  thus  fleely  treated.    Among  composiia  of  this  kind 
belong  co7isue  facere,  are  facere,perfervefacere,  etc.  (examples 
ill  Stolz,  Hist.  Gramm.  I,  p.  435),  fabre  facere,  lucri  facere, 
manu  emiiiere,   animum   adveriere,  super  esse   (always    freely 

•Tims  hexameter  closes  like  Vcrg.  Aen.  VIII   474»  circilmsonat  armis,  are 

fiequent. 

'  Second  only  to  the  influence  of  toneless  words  in  producing  tmesis-forms 
must  ll«  plwsfli  the  metrical  necessity  of  finding  always  an  iambus  for  the 
closing  foot;  Mt^  fc  g..  Seyffert,  BcrL  Pkil.  Wochenschr.  1888,  p.  237; 
Nilsson,  Quomodo  pronomina  ap.  PI.  coUocentur,  Lund,  1901,  p.  9;  Asmus, 
Be  tppositionis  ap.  PI.  collocat.,  pp.  26-34. 


separable),  male  facere,  bene  facere,  etc.,  palam  facere,  mag- 
nopere,  sacro  saricius,  ius  iurandum,  qua  propter,  propter  ea  (for 
the  reversed  order  ea  propter,  v.  Neue-Wagener,  Formenlehre 

I  676),  tarn  quam,  quo  minus,  nihilo  mi^ius,  at  tamen,  at  qui, 
nescioquis,  quid  ni,  or  quinyii  (examples  in  Brix-Niemeyer,  Mil. 
1 120),  quippe  7ii  {quippini),  quomodo,  persaepe,  quicumque,  etc.^ 
E.  g.  Amph.  815  qua  istaec  propter;  Cure.  85  super  WW  fuerit; 
Cas.  prol.  21  opere  magno  (other  examples  in  Neue-Wagener, 
Formenl.  II  607  f.)  Amph.  prol.  84  quive  alter  quo  placeret 
fecisset  minus;  Rud.  946  at  pol  qui  audies;  Aul.  71  nescio  pol 
quae  .  .  .  intemperiae ;  Cas.  370  per  pol  saepe  peccas ;  Pers. 
210  qtioi  pol  quomque,  etc. 

In  conclusion  I  am  far  from  denying  that  the  modern  distinction 
between  proper  and  improper  compounds  is  in  some  cases  a 
valuable  one,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  the  number  of  im- 
proper compounds  and  word-groups  in  Latin  is  much  greater 
and  the  number  of  proper  compounds  much  smaller  than  is 
commonly  supposed;  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  the  latter 
class  includes  forms  like  deiorquet  and  peragit,  which  even  in 
the  Augustan  poets  sometimes  exhibit  a  species  of  tmesis,  which 
is  produced  by  the  verse-caesura^  and  perceptible  to  the  ear  alone 
(L.  Miiller,  Res  Metr.^  p.  458  ff.).  Hence  for  the  purposes  of  the 
present  study,  which  freely  employs  the  ancient  terminology  and 
has  the  accent  chiefly  in  view,  sedenim  (Priscian,  Keil,  III  93, 

II  f.),  inforo,  quid  ego,  quid  ea,  etc.,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
separable  or  improper  composita  in  the  same  sense  as  circiim  dare^ 
are  facere,  huiusc^  modi,  etc. ;  for  it  is  undeniable  that  in  actual 
use  these  phrases  have  often  come  to  denote  a  single  concept, 
as  Priscian's  definition  requires  (Keil,  II  177,  15  ft'.),  i.  e.  sed  enim 
=  sed,  quid  ego  —  quid,  while  with  mforo  we  may  compare  the 
English  word-complexes  indoors,  dJw?tstairs,  and  the  American 
downtown;  see  other  examples  in  Paul,  1.  1.,  p.  367  ff.  So  far, 
however,  as  concerns  purely  scientific  results,  it  is  far  better  to 
discard  entirely  the  conventional  terminology,  and  to  base  the 
study  of  the  accent  not  at  all  upon  'composition',  but  wholly 
upon  the  traditional  word-order. 

*  For  a  detailed  study  of  several  of  these  combinations,  see  Leo,  1.  1.,  p. 

417  ff. 

2  Upon  this  frequent  *  caesura  by  tmesis ',  see  also  Plessis,  Metrique  §  29.  2**. 
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We  learn  from  the  repeated  statements  of  the  Latin  gram- 
marians that  the  prepositive  monosyllables  are  as  a  rule  {/ere) 
atonic  (Priscian,  Keil,  III  479,  20,  etc.).     In  a  former  discussion  of 
this  qaestiQO  (Transactions  Am.  Phil.  Assoc,  XXXIV,  p.  62  f.)  I 
interpreted  the  rule  of  the  grammarians  to  mean  that  the  mono- 
syllabic prepositions,  conjunctions,  pronouns  and   adverbs   are 
atonic  per  se,  that  is,  naturally  or  originally  atonic,  i.  e.  quam 
bine,  quo  minuSj  and  that  they  can  acquire  an  accent  only  through 
recession,  i.  e.  qudm-bene^  qmS-minus,    It  is  quite  unnecessary, 
iowever,  as  I  now  think,  to  assiime  in  this  way  the  truth  of  an 
abstract  proposition,  such  as  the  necessary  or  original  atonic 
character  of  the  monosyllables.    It  seems  simpler  and    more 
reasonable,  as  well  as  more  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  usage 
of  other  languages,  to  proceed  from  the  assumption   that  the 
monosyllabic  particles,  quam,  iam,  et,  etc.,  like  all  other  inde- 
peiulcut  words,  have  originally  an  accent,  as  in  fact  the  gram- 
mariaiis  expressly  declare;  if  they   very  frequently  lose  this 
accent,  this  happens  simply  because  they  are  subordinated  in 
sense  to  the  other  words  of  the  sentence  and,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  cannot  preserve  their  accent  through 
the  operation  of  the  three-syllable  law ;  for  it  is  certain  that  combi- 
sations  like  quam  mdgnus,  quam  m&xime,  et  siniit  have  as  a  rule 
only  a  single  accent.    Similarly  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
examples  in  which  the  second  word  is  an  iambus  or  a  pyrrhic, 
i  C.  quam  bent^  ei  magis^  cf.  neque  potest,  neque  scio,  have  com- 
monly no  place  for  two  separate  accents  in  the  rapid   legato 
pronunciation  of  common  life,  which  does  not  especially  aim  at 
the  painful  spelling  out  of  single  words  or  the  precise  placing 
of  theoretical  stresses.^    The  question  remains  whether  in  the 
examples  just  cited  the  accent  falls  on  the  monosyllable  or  on 
the  principal  word  ;  it  will  probably  be  correct  to  conclude  here 
that  both  accents  are  equally  correct  and  equally  legitimate,  that 
it,  qudm  bene^  it  magis,  cf.  nique  potest,  are  as  normal  as  quam 
Mne,  et  rndgts^  ^■meque  pSiest^  and  there  seems  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  in  lugltite  collocations  such  as  these,  which  are 
not  included  under  any  of  the  traditional  word-orders,  either 

"Compare  the  waiainf,  for  example,  in  Gramm.  Lat.,  Suppl.,  p.  228,  33  H. 
(sSchoIl,  De  ace,  p.  I3S)  against  pronouncing  male  sanus  with  two  accents, 
I.  i,  w^dt^  s4MuSf  instead  of  malesdnm. 


accentuation  ever  prevailed  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  the 
other,  except  in  the  later  period  when  the  recessive  tendency  was 
lost  and  the  disinclination  to  place  the  accent  upon  a  prefix  became 
fully  established.  In  all  other  periods  the  choice  between  the  two 
accentuations  is  doubtless  dependent  chiefly  upon  the  general 
rhythm  or  melody  of  the  sentence,  i.  e.  upon  the  sentence-accent.^ 
The  existence  of  the  initial  accent,  however,  even  in  the  case  of 
casual  combinations  like  qudtn  bene^  et  magis,  is  very  clearly 
shown  by  their  free  admission  in  those  feet  of  Latin  verse  which 
conventionally  require  a  tonic  syllable  to  be  placed  in  the  arsis, 
viz.  the  third  foot  of  the  trimeter,  the  fifth  foot  of  the  hexameter 
and  the  first  foot  of  the  Adonic,  while  Cicero's  well-known  story 
(De  div.  II  84)  of  cdve  7i\e'\  eas"^  pronounced  nearly  as  caiineas 
points  to  the  same  conclusion.  According  to  this  view,  in 
examples  like  those  just  cited,  which  show  the  accentuations 
H  magis  and  et  mdgis  existing  apparently  side  by  side,  we 
cannot  admit,  strictly  speaking,  that  any  '  recession '  of  the 
accent  has  occurred  in  the  case  of  et  magis,  but  must  consider 
the  latter  in  every  way  an  original  accent ;  we  can  only  say  that 
the  recessive  7iature  of  the  Latin  accent  renders  two  accents,  i.  e. 
it  mdgis  (cf  nique  potest)  quite  unnecessary  in  such  combina- 
tions. The  term  '  recession '  in  its  proper  sense  is  rather  to  be 
applied  to  the  very  numerous  cases  of  phrases  and  word-orders, 
in  which  the  initial  accent  has  entirely  superseded  the  medial 
and  alone  remains  in  use,  i,  e.  haiiscio,  id  scio,  idagit,  etc.;  since, 
however,  '  recession '  is  the  most  convenient  term  to  employ, 
on  account  of  its  brevity,  I  shall  continue  to  use  it  of  the  former 
class  of  cases  also,  and  content  myself  with  pointing  out  that  this 
use  is  in  reality  inexact." 

'  English  and  Latin  monosyllables  have  many  points  of  similarity  in 
respect  to  their  variable  accentuation.  For  while  dissyllables  and  poly- 
syllables always  have  a  fixed  accent  in  English,  our  monosyllables  are  treated 
in  each  case  either  as  accented  or  unaccented  according  to  the  choice  of  the 
poet ;  cf  Dabney,  Musical  Basis  of  Verse,  p.  32. 

'According  to  Skutsch,  Forsch.,  p.  58,—  cati  n\e\  eas. 

'A  collection  of  additional  facts,  bearing  upon  the  coalescence  of  the  Latin 
monosyllables  in  pronunciation  and  upon  the  Latin  system  of  word-division, 
is  omitted  here  from  considerations  of  brevity.  Besides  the  frequent  writing 
of  monosyllables  together  with  the  following  word  in  Inscrr.  (Corssen, 
Ausspr.  II'  868  ff.)  and  MSS  (Wattenbach,  Lat.  Palaeogr.^,  p.  76;  Lindsay, 
Lat.  Text.  Emendation,  p.  14),  the  approval  of  this  custom  by  the  gram- 
marians (Marius  Victor.,  Keil,  VI,  23,  7  ff.)  and  its  retention  in  the  writing 
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of  many  phrases  of  modern  Italian,  which  involve  the  prepositions  and  the 
sentence-introducing  conjunctions  (see  above,  p.  151).  it  will  be  sufficient 
here  to  refer  to  Bahrens,  praef.  Poet.  Lai.  min.,  I.  p.  XII.  and  to  L.  MUUer, 
Res  Metr.»,  p.  57g.  for  the  treatment  of  *in  area'  (v.  5),  'w/  vere'  (11)  'ego 
sum'  (10:  enclisis  of  the  substantive  verb)  as  single  words  of  six  letters  each 
in  the  ingeniously  constructed  verses  of  the  earmina  duodecim  sapientium 
(Bahrens,  IV,  p.  l2of.).  Two  monosyllables  are  often  similarly  treated,  as 
fltfj  ^// (ibid.,  V.  5) ;  for  iamnunc  and  sivis  similarly  counted  as  single  words, 
V.  L.  MUller,  1.  L.  p.  581.  The  effect  of  the  traditional  word-order,  in  causing 
the  combination  of  monosyllabic  conjunction  and  pronoun  to  be  felt  as  a 
single  word,  is  further  seen  in  the  following:  Corp.  Gloss.  Lat.  IV.  22,  4 
mtUla  verum  ilia  femininum  est;  ib.  IV  480,  18.  Similar  is  the  statement  of 
the  grammarians  that  a  conjunction,  like  at  {ad),  may  be  '  prefixed  *  to  any  case 
of  a  noun  or  to  any  verb,  while  a  preposition,  like  ad  {at),  can  commonly  be 
•  prefixed'  to  one  case  of  a  noun  only  or  to  a  verb  through  composition  (Prise, 
K.  ni25,24f.;  AudaxVIl35i»i7f.;  Suppl.  LI).  Thus  we  apparently  have 
a  play  upon  the  two  uses  of  the  prefixed  ad  or  at  in  Poe.  544: 

il  trepidate  saltein :  l«iii  vos  rft/inopemrc  baud  postulo, 

i.  e., at^saltem  (like  at—tamen)  and  adproperare.  The  editors  commonly  correct 
to  attrepidate,  which  seems  unnecessary.— Again  the  close  connection  between 
the  monosyllable  and  the  following  word  in  pronunciation  is  indicated  by  the 
complaint  of  Consentius  (Keil,  V  395,  7)  that  in  the  pronunciation  of  some  sic 
iuditwsis  indistinguishable  from  si  cludit.  As  is  well  known  (Lindsay,  L.  L., 
pp.  122.  215),  the  monosyllables  *cord,  *terr,  *ess,  med,  ted,  hisc{e),  hosc{e),  etc., 
long  retained  their  final  consonant  in  early  Latin  before  an  initial  vowel,  while 
AtfKrf (Caper.  K.  VII  96,  4)  and  *hoec  (Velius  Longus,  K.  VII  54,  6)  never  lost 
the  final  consonant  in  this  position,  e.  g. '  hocc  erat,  alma  parens' ;  CIL.  IX 
60,  3  terminus  hiec  est.    Cf.  also  Skutsch,  Forsch..  p.  60  f. 


Elmira, n>  a* 
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II  -ON  THE  RECESSION  OF  THE  LATIN  ACCENT  IN 

CONNECTION   WITH    MONOSYLLABIC  WORDS 

AND  THE  TRADITIONAL  WORD-ORDER. 

Part  II. 
THE  UkTIN  ACCENT  AND  THE  TRADITIONAL  WORD-ORDER. 

Im  a  previous  paper  I  sought  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  a  very 
great  niimlicr  of  Latin  word^combinations  possess  recessive  ac- 
centuation, and  icuce.  in  accordance  with  current  usage,  may 
properly  be  classed  among  the  Latin  *  separable'  or  'improper* 
composita.    This  form  of  statement  is  not,  however,  sufficiently 
clear,  and  it  seems  worth  while  to  define  more  precisely  the 
conditions  under  which  a  recessive  accent  arises  in  the  Latin 
aentencc,  and  to  illustrate  the  actual  process  by  some  concrete 
examples.    It  ii  pfobaWe.  for  example,  that  most  Latin  scholars, 
if  asked  to  explain  the  recessive  accent  in  transfero  or  iraiis 
fero  (as  it  is  not  infrequently  written  in  the  Roman  word-division), 
would  say  that  the  accent  is  irdns  firo,  and  not  trans  fero, 
because  wc  have  to  deal  here  with  a  compound  verb  and  cases 
of  geniiiie  composition  require  a  recessive  accentuation.    Thus 
tis  whole  cxplanatioil  it  coinmonly  made  to  turn  upon  the 
process  of  composition,  as  though  in  this  process  we  had  reached 
the  primary  cause  of  accentual  change  and  did  not  need  to  ex- 
amine  also  into  the  effects  of  simple  juxtaposition.     So  far, 
iowever,  as  concerns  those  classical  languages  which  possess 
a  recessive  accent-system,  such  an  assumption  is  wholly  un- 
scientific*    An  Wgtorically  correct  sta^smcnt  must  be  somewhat 
as  follows:  The  accent  it  rtcestive  in  trans  ftro,  because  a  tra- 
ditional word-order,  i.  e.,  a  preferred  and  usual  word-order,  had 
been   established  already  in   i   E.,  in  accordance  with  which 
certain  adverbs,  the  so-called  verbal  prefixes,  were  commonly 
placed  immediately  before  the  verb  (Delbruck,  Syntakt.  Forsch. 
V,  p.  44  f.).'    In  prehistoric  Latin  this  traditional  word-order 

»  For  the  value  and  meaning  of  composition,  cf.  the  references  given  above, 

A.  J.  P.  XXV  158. 

«  That  is,  in  I.  E.  and  also  in  Sanskrit  these  adverbs  (prepositions)  held 
precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  verb  that  the  negatives  wm,  ne,  nee  and  haud 
hold  to  the  Latin  verb;  cf.  DelbrUck,  1.  1..  IV  147:  "  Es  war  also  das  Ver- 


had  no  doubt  gained  still  further  at  the  expense  of  the  occasional 
order,  but  apparently  an  invariable  order  had  not  been  established 
for  any  of  these  combinations;  cf.  ob  vos  sacro,  sub  vos  place 
Festus  190,  2  M.  During  the  Latin  historical  period,  however, 
the  traditional  word-order  became  virtually  an  invariable  order 
in  the  case  of  some  of  the  prefixes,  as  in  trails  fero.  No  process 
of  composition  has,  however,  taken  place  originally  in  any  of 
these  verbs,  but  only  juxtaposition,  and,  from  the  purely  technical 
point  of  view,  Victor  Henry  (Comp.  Gramm.-,  Engl,  tr.,  p.  173) 
is  quite  right  in  refusing  to  admit  the  existence  of  any  genuine 
compound  verbs  in  Greek  and  Latin;  in  like  manner  what  Stolz 
(Hist.  Gramm.  I  404)  observes  of  the  combinations  denuo,  ilico, 
/rt7/?r^,  etc.,  applies  equally  to  these  so-called  verbal  compounds  : 
*'das  eigentliche  characteristische  Moment  der  Zusammensetzung 
fehlt  bei  diesen  Verbindungen."  Hence  the  combinations  with 
ante,  post,  etc.,  in  an  adverbial  sense,  i.  e.,  anteparta{d.  postpartor, 
PI.),  antedicta,  contradicta,  infrascripta  (Inscrr.),  postgeniti  (v. 
still  other  examples  in  Stolz,  1.  1.,  398),  though  they  are  regarded 
with  disfavor  by  many  editors  of  classical  texts,  are  yet,  in  point 
of  fact,  as  good  Latin  'compounds'  as  the  majority  of  the  verbs 
in  question.  Indeed,  provided  the  traditional  order  can  be  fully 
established,  it  is  not  even  necessary  that  the  two  parts  of  a  Latin 
'compound'  should  belong  to  the  same  clause,  e.  g.,  nimirum  — 
nisi,  mirum  ^i/ (Ribbeck,  Latein.  Partik.,  p.  17). 


haltniss  der  Negation  zum  verbum  finitum  dasselbe  vvie  das  Verhaltniss  der 
Praposition,  es  trat  keine  Zusammensetzung  der  Negation  mit  dem  Verbum 
ein.  aber  eine  enge  Verbindung  zwischen  der  Negation  und  der  einzelnen 
Verbalform.  Dieses  Verhaltniss  hat  sich  in  den  europaischen  Sprachen  bei 
einigen  Verben  behalten.  Im  Lateinischen  gehort  hierher  namentlich  nescio, 
nequeo,  nolo  [aus  *nevoio],  im  Slavischen  die  Verben  welche  bedeuten  .r»«,' 
kaben,  7vollen,  -vissen;"  cf.  also  Hirt,  Der  Indogermanische  Akzent,  p.  171! 
It  is  with  good  reason  then  that  we  not  only  have  in  Latin  the  accents  n/gueo, 
nescio,  n/ciego,  n^cuier,  haiiscio,  ndnnihil,  etc..  but,  as  will  be  shown  later,  we 
have,  if  the  negation  is  prefixed  to  iambic  verbs,  regularly  ndn  queo,  ndnfacis, 
n^que  agis,  etc. ;  thus  the  old  rule  has  been  very  largely  preserved  in  Latin 
as  well  as  in  Lithuanian  and  Slavic,  that  "die  Negation  steht  auf  einer  Linie 
mit  den  Praverbien"  (Hirt,  1.  1.,  p.  306).  If  no  Latin  verbal  composita  are 
formed  with  non  itself,  this  is  chiefly  due  to  the  late  development  of  this 
particular  negation;  cf.,  however,  nonnulli,  nonnumquam,  etc.,  and,  in  Inscrr., 
nonlicebit,  nondebtierunt  (Corssen  II  881).  I  may  add  that  we  apparently  still 
find  in  early  Latin  some  traces  of  the  free  I.  E.  position  of  the  negative  in 
relation  to  the  verb;  for  in  Tru.  877  all  recent  editors  read  ne  facere  si  velim 
for  the  MS  r^  facere  (cf.  Habich,  De  negationum  usu  Plaut.,  p.  29),  although 
in  Mo.  124  reparcunt  (BCD)  is  usually  retained  (neparcunt  L). 
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I  have  said  that  an  invariable  order  was  finally  established 
in  Latin  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  verbal  prefixes;  in  perhaps 
the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  order  never  became  even 
Mmrowmately  invariable,  especially  in  the  case  ot  the  prefixes 
mfe.  rirfK*..  f»Arr,  praeter,  post,   super,  etc.,   wh.ch    form  m 
general  only  separable  cimpoMa.    Yet  it  is  easy  to  show  from 
Ltin  verse  and  from  the  grammarians  that  the  accent  was  as 
strongly  recessive  in  those  combinations  like  super  ertt,  ante 
tuiii  circum  dedU,  which  possess  only  a  traditional  order,  as  m 
those  which  have  gained  an  invariable  order  like   trans  Jero. 
The  Latin  recessive  accent  is  not  due  then  primarily  to  tne 
process  of  'genuine  composition',  but  it  is  due  to  the  traditional 
word-order,  which  includes  genuine  composition  and  much  more 
besides.    Thus  the  verbal  prefixes  are  far  from  bemg  the  only 
words  which  may  be  used  to  exemplify  the  L  E.  traditional  word- 
o«ler    and    its    effec.s.      Of  all  the    I.    E.    word-orders    the 
best-known  is  that  in  accordance  with   which  the   object  im- 
mediately precedes   the   verb    (Delbruck,   1.   1.,    lU    24),  ana 
the    question   is    entirely   legitimate  whether,    m   cases   where 
the  object-accusative  precedes  an  iambic  verb  like  veltvi    the 
accent  recedes  or  not.    In  fact,  we  find  evidence  that  both  the 
accent  aquim-velim  and   the  accent   dquam  velim  were   here 
known;  for  Hautus  allows  such  apparent  double  iambic  verse- 
doses  as  Am.  1058  dquam-velim;  Au.  417  ci>c,im-decet:Ci'^.  395 
litriim-facit:  cf.  Inc.  inc.  fab.  92  R-  com.  mUericordidm-rogat 
(Klotz,  Grundz..  p.  244;  Hauler,  Einl.  Phor.,  p.  38  "•  0.  «h»s 
treating  these  combinations  as  quadrisyllable  words.    Similarly. 
although  the  word-order  is  far  from  invariable  (e.  g.  often  dare 
operant,  operam  .  .  .  dare,  also  agis  nugas  Ci.  581).  we  hiid 
Lachmann's  law  regularly  observed   in  operam-datts,  -damis, 
-dati,  -dar'e:'  nugds-agis,  -agit  (10  times;  examples  in  Lodge, 
Lex.  PI.,  p.  81);  hence  Lindsay's  view  of  the  admissible  character 
of  the  accents  Jidhn-do,  cocUm-dabo,  fadum-volo,  nussdm-Jace 
GoofBrf  ofPhiLXX  147;  The  Captivi.  p.  369)  seems  a  probable 

•With  the  single  exception.  Ba.  98  operdm-dSri  (trocKV.  ^""P-  j^  ^t  3U 

operto-dSn..    The  accent  ,p^dm.d>.  etc..  is  well  attested  by  the  cru.cal  fee, 

XZ  449operJm  <>..;  Per.  372;  Ph.  87;-bu.  was  not  the  only  accen    m 

«„  .Ln  nnerim  da%o  et  and  also  in  1st  ft.,  as  Ba.  103  operam  da'bo. 

■»e,  asMen.  1009  operam  aa  Doei.Buu  «w  .„>.  .i„,  n„„,»rals 

[I  «e*  1st  ft.' throughout  im  the  meaning  'ist  ft.  of  a  co  on   -^l^™^^^ 
Iritten  bekm  the  Ime  indicate  iamHc  verse ;  written  tn  the  line,  ^^ocha^c  v.r^^ 
Pmmm  /Hft  C9timcs)  has  both  an  invariable  order  and  accent  in  the  dramatists. 
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one.  Ci.  also  the  pronominal  combinations  originally  containing 
an  oblique  case,  which  are  often  written  as  one  word,  i.  e.  quod- 
lubet,  quoilubei,  qiwlubet,  quidvis  (Prehn,  Pronom.  Indef.,  p.  28  f.), 
quidvoles,  qtiidvolet,  etc.,  and  observe  the  vowel-weakening 
seen  in  simiis  and  libet  for  stimus  and  //^^^/ respectively  (Lindsay, 
L.  L.,  p.  29).  Many  indications  show,  however,  that  the  separate 
accentuation,  as  in  dquam  v^lim,  was  much  more  usual  in  such 
cases,  e.  g.  the  non-observance  of  Lachmann's  law  in  examples 
like  Ep.  691  morkm  facts,  quom  ^go;  cf.  also  As.  380  officium 
facets,  etc. 

It  is  in  connection,  however,  with  certain  special  classes  of  words 
which  were  pronounced  in  close  connection  with  the  following 
word,  that  the  effects  of  the  traditional  word-order  are  best  seen, 
VIZ.,  the  pronouns,  the  conjunctions,  the  prepositions  and  mono- 
syllabic words  in  general.     The  case  of  the  monosyllables  and  the 
prepositions  will  be  treated  here'.     If  the  dialogue  verse  of  the 
dramatists  be  examined  with  reference  to  those  I.  E.  word-orders 
which  place  the  monosyllabic  object  pronouns  or  the  monosylla- 
bic  sentence-introducing   conjunctions  and  pronouns'— also  the 
subject  pronouns— before  the  verb,  we  shall  find  that  in  all  these 
cases  the  recession  of  the  accent  is  fairly  complete.     For  we  not 
only  always  find  in  a  tribrach  sequence  qtiSd  cdis.  iH  dis,  etc..  but 
in  dactylic  and  cretic  sequences  all  combinations  like  quod  facis, 
quae  cupis,  id  peiis,  si  sapis,  hoc  age,  non  quco,  id  scio,  te  volo, 
te  rogo,  7ie  tiiyie,  etc.,  are  subjected  with  remarkable  strictness  to 
the  difficult  law  of  Lachmann  respecting  the  use  of  dactylic  and 
cretic  word-forms  =\  i.  e.,  except  in  the  first  foot  of  a  colon,  such 
combinations    can    enter  the  verse    only  in  the  form  quo'd/acis, 

»  For  a  separate  treatment  of  the  dissyllabic  pronouns  and  conjunctions,  v. 
my  article  in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Assoc,  for  1904.* 

^  The  conjunctions,  when  followed  immediately  by  the  verb,  often  form  a 
complete  sentence,  as  si-sapis,  si-facis,  and  the  accent  of  the  more  frequent 
combinations  is  extended  by  analogy  ;  cf.  also  the  I.  E.  •  enclisis'  of  the  verb 
in  this  po.sition  (Hirt.  I.  1..  307  if.),  which  has  perhaps  been  preserved  in  Latin. 
Similarly  in  the  case  of  clau.ses  which  consist  only  of  subject  and  verb,  the 
subject-pronoun  precedes  the  verb  (Delbruck,  III  13).  e.  g.  tti-facis ;  in  gen- 
eral, the  word-order  subject -|- verb  must  be  recognized  as  .sometimes  causing 
recession  in  Latin,  as  in  the  verse-closes  Poe.  447  quando  amor-iubet ;  Tri. 
533  ille  ager-fuit. 

»  Similarly  even  in  Phaedrus  (I -10,  9  perdidisse  quod-pefjs)  quod-petis  counts 
as  a  trisyllabic  word  in  justifying  an  app.  double 'iambk  verse-close,  and 
Havet's  correction  (ed.  Phaed.,  p.  181)  is  needless. 
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S?akefc..and  «Jt  at  allin  the  form  <iuidfms,fpaven^ 
53^r«ry  'rarely  as  .uo^f^is,  ^jf^^^-J:^^^,::^. 
Za  of  usage,  the  accent  recedes  "P°"  ^"^  ^^-^^^'^  ,L-..i;; 
or  adwb  preexed  to  the  verb.  ..e.  tm  f'/'f'^^.^   '  I^rt.V.^ 
Oie  analogy  of  the  very  numerous  verbal  ^"'"^"^'^"''^'f 'J  f^^- 
^y  perhaps  have  been  an  i«port«.t  factor  here.    I' ^^^-^f  j^J 
rt*;  be  noted  that  these  condu«ons  which  we  have   reached 
iSe^Tinrthe  accented  character  of  monosyllab.c  p|x«K.uns 
rcspecun^    "'^  •     J      u-  ^r*.fivPfi  to  the  verb,  and  which  are 
conjunctions  and  adverte  prefixed  to  the  ve    .  ^^^ 

equally  true  for  prefixed  pyrrhic  pronouns         j 
J      iL  -,    n     alwavs  bine-voU,  bine  facis,  Ua  scio,  ego  n-iu 

1"  in  g-eral  Sreement  with  the  probable  history  o^  Lat>n      r- 
l«l  accentuation.    Thus,  according  to  Hirt.  Indog.  Akz..  p.  171. 

r^^S.  .5..,  >h.,  L..,n  3~';f 'r„fJ  L""^^^^^^ 

I.E.  -endisis'of  the  verb  and  conbtant  y  ^*=^^";^^ '"    .^     *   .„ 
adverb',  as  appears  from  verbal  forms  hke  ^""fi^^'^^^^^^ 
facio,  although  in  historical  Latm.  to  be  sure,  '^e  accen.ua  K>n 
of  the  prefixed  monosyllable  or  pyrrh.c  word  is  l.m.ted  to  tl.o.e 
les  wh  ch  are  permitted  by  the  three  and  four-syllable  laws    _ 
Throreceding  statement  may  seem  to  ass>gn  .00  great  a  role 
ine  prci-cuiii^  j«^  o«,^  trk  take  too  Ittle  account 

to  an  abstract  traditional  word-order  and  to  take  t°°  ^"'^ 

of  concrete  cases.  I  have  purposely  chosen  '»/  \^^  "  °;^^^^^^^ 
venient  form  of  expression,  but  the  prmc.ple  actual  y  .nvol^ed 
L  the  pro^s  is  probably  this:  that  in  every  trad.t.onal  word- 
orde'so  man"  fam'iliar  word-groups  like  ,uid  agis,  ,uod  ames, 

•Exceptions  to  this  tendency  -«';,;;- :':-;::3;'r,,::Lt':n" 

riW  f$,.  ;  Mi.  ..7  «bi  sY»us-,  Mer  778^    ^^.^e     he  foil,  constitute  no  real 

Mi.  h  eho-".  «i^o;N<>»-  =<«»•/'•  «  "f  ^  '^  *  do  ca've  •  Mo.  20.  It  is 
.:«».  P»r  loD  sed-ita  »o»  o  te;  Au.  608  tu-modo  cave,  n 

exception :  fer.  190  seu  «»  ■•"  ..„ j,„rv    mrtlv  to  other  causes— 

.U-.     «.in<r  tnrtlT  to  the  recessive  tendency,  paniy 

tne  ttat— ow'ng  P*"'!  '"  .  ,„  .,  ^     ',„  1.  eeneral  in  dramatic  verse. 

^  disposition  to  prefer  vi  ^,  o^  to  -     'i'^that  this  tendency  reaches  its 

""'';::  caX  taS^'^"^-  ^' '-  («-  -^"^  °"'^  "■  '"■=^"- '"' 

say,  Tll«  i^apiivi,  p.  j^  i»  *  nam-erus  mens ;  in 

Jllft.  i«i*,  aB-1  baccH,  no  real  '^^'^'ZZl'l^^^^^  f-  also 

Cm.  m  «A«^  iimi»«d-iiie«s   crus  or  quod  me  us  cms       po  ) 

Luchs,  Comm.  Pros.  II 13-  i-  •    »  ^^  wirt  1  1    d   ^07-  Im  german- 

«  For  other  traces  of  this  I.E.  •  enchsis    cf .  H"^»^-  ''  P'  f^^l^J,  Hoher 
hAm  Allilerationsvers  ist  gew5hiilich  em  selbstand.ges  Adverbm 

betoiit  tis  das  Verbum,  e.  g.  Ags.  rf#  ^^'»«. 
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quod  facis  must  arise  with  a  recessive  accent  that  a  general  type 
is  eventually  established,  to  which  the  accent  even  of  rare  com- 
binations is  made  to  conform.^  Quite  similarly,  in  the  case  of 
rare  verbal  composita  like  exbibo  (only  Mi.  832)  or  even  expfdo, 
the  recessive  accent  really  exists  because  the  more  frequent  com- 
binations like  effero,  expeio,  etc.,  have  first  established  a  general 
accentual  type.  With  this  explanation  of  my  meaning,  I  shall 
continue  to  refer  to  an  abstract  traditional  order. 

The   demonstrative,  relative  and  interrogative  pronouns  also 
possess  an  I.  E.  traditional  word-order,  i.  e.,  they  are  as  a  rule 
prefixed'  to  their  substantive  (Delbriick.  1.  1.,  Ill  35).     Here  also 
we  find  not  only  always  guts  erus,  hie  cquos,  hie  homo,  but  also 
with  very  few   exceptions,  quis-modils,  hie-lociis,  hic-dih,  etc.; 
for  examples  of  a  similar  usage  in  other  I.  E.  languages,  cf.  Hirt, 
1. 1.,  p.  324.     Two  other  traditional  orders  show,  at  least  in  the 
sensitive  tribrach  sequence,  a  complete  recession:  (i)  The  per- 
sonal and  demonstrative  pronouns  and  pronominal  adverbs  attach 
themselves   to   the  sentence-introducing  conjunctions  and  pro- 
nouns (Kampf,   Pronom.  Personal.,  pp.  36,  31),  i.  e.  sed  ego, 
quis  ea,  nisiita,  eic,  (2)  The  subject-noun  attaches  itself  directly 
to  the  S.-I.  conjunctions  and  pronouns  (Delbriick,  1.  1.,  V  16,  23), 
i.  e.  it  erus,  sed  erus.     This  habit  has  apparently  been  extended 
also  to  the  oblique  cases  of  the  noun  in  this  position,  and  since 
all  such  cases  involve  Wackernagel's  toneless  'second  position', 
we  have  here  also  perhaps  the  retention  of  an  I.  E.  'enclisis'. 
The  cases  which  have  been  so  far  mentioned  are  all  of  them 
closely  connected  with  traditional  orders;   on  the  other  hand, 
owing  to  the  free  position  which  belongs  to  the  adverP  in  the 
sentence,  nearly  all  adverbial  combinations  show  a  variable  accent 

'  In  many  cases  the  retention  of  an  original  I.  E.  '  enclisis'  is  also  possible, 
and  in  some  cases  it  is  highly  probable. 

«Just  so  Priscian,  Keil  III  31,  5,  observes  at  some  length  that  certain 
usually  '  prefixed '  words,  such  as  the  pronoun  hie  (e.  g.  hie  homo)  and  the  pro- 
hibitive ne,  belong  in  almost  the  same  category  as  the  prepositions,  which  are 
the  prefixed  words  {praepositiones)  kut'  k^oxvv,  and  for  the  accent  of  which 
see  below  (p.  262). 

3  The  adverb,  being  loosely  connected  with  the  verb  which  it  modifies, 
freely  varies  in  position ;  examples  in  Braune,  Observ.  gramm.,  pp.  12,  33,  60; 
cf.  Leo,  Nachr.  d.  Gott.  Ges.,1895,  p.  428:  "  Eine  sehr  lose  Verbindung 
geht  das  Adverbium  mit  dem  Verbum.  das  es  bestimmt,  eine  minder  lose 
mit  dem  Nomen  oder  Adverbium  ein";  examples  of  the  latter  in  Braune, 
pp.  12,  25,  51. 
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and  no  observance  of  Lachmann's  law,  e.  g.  Ba.  363  ^i  m^gis 
(isu-s;  Ad.  708  qui  magis  morem;  Ru.  2.8  qui  mlnQs  s|rvio; 
Cur.  622  te*  male  p^rdat;  Poe.  16,  etc.;  also  Ad.  701  ni  maf;is; 
Cap.  430;  we  find  always,  however,  in  association  with  the 
adjective  or  adverb  t&m-ciU,  tdmditi,  tdm-mali. 

There  is  at  least  one  great  traditional  Latin  word-order,  which 
is  not  wholly  of  1.  E.  origin,  but  is  in  large  part  the  result  of 
later  development;  viz.,  the  order  in  accordance  with  which  the 
preposition  is  prefixed  to  its  case.  Here  also  the  accent  regularly 
receded;  for  in  tribrach  sequences  the  dramatists  accent  always 
in  opus,  and  in  dactylic  and  cretic  sequences  they  obey  strictly 
Lachmann's  law,  i.  e.  a  pairi,  in  mari  {mmari),  in/or,!,  s,im- 
maniis  (cf.  imtibi,  vdemiht,  sub-sM,  etc.),  and  only  in  the  first 
foot  either  tl  pdtre  or  a  pdtre,  etc.  Thus  if  we  take  a  separable 
eomposilum  like  apatre,  we  shall  be  able  to  note  the  observance 
of  the  Lachmann-Ritschl  law  in  the  most  minute  and  delicate  par- 
ticulars. For  this  form  must  either  be  placed  in  the  verse-close. 
i.  e.  i  patr'e,  or  it  must  stand  within  the  verse  (i)  as  .ipalre; 
(a)  as  hpatri  (St.  71.  P  and  ed.  min.)';  (3)  as  dpatr\e-\  -.  I  he 
shorts  of  apitre  can  neither  in  whole  nor  in  part  be  used  to  form 
a  resolved  thesis,  and  if  elision  occur,  the  ultima  must  be  elided 
into  an  accented  syllable;  thus  the  penult  la\pat,\_e\  \}^^yoA<>'\ 
is  doubly  incapacitated  from  acting  as  a  Brevis  Brevians.  Simi- 
larly it  may  be  shown  from  Ahlberg's  collection  that,  alter  a 

>  This  is  a  peimissible  license  in  the  case  of  all  Jactylic  words  (cf.  I.eo  on 
As  aso;  Men.  762,  and  cf.  even  Maiitenbrecher,  Hiatus,  p.  203  f.),  for  the 
reason  that  the  regular  verse-treatment  of  dactylic  »rords  give>  a  suffinmt 
dtw  to  the  reading  of  the  verse  independently  of  quantity:  cf.  also  Per.  39» 
«a-f«:e ;  Ett.  la  qui-pelU,  unde  is ;  et  al. 

M'fJrf"   i/.  /x,pr<!)patrt  occur  13  times  in  middle  of  verse  with  el.sion 
Into  an  acute  (Cas.  36;  Men.  ni«:  iiUi  Mo.  IIJ7  ;  Ps.  730;  Tt,.  771 !  7S5  ; 
Via.  ns;  And.  653;  Hau.  235;  Ad.  95< !  Ph-  <>°T.  879).  '^  times  in  verse- 
dl  (Ba.  665;  Men.  3.;  Mer.  64:  68;  Poe.  65;  Tri.  74X ;  775;  778;   fru. 
6«,;  Aad.  a5»:  Ace  fr.  654;  Afran.  fr.  3'0);  </./*/r,  etc.,  with  long  vK-nul 
r;««e  o«urs  later  (Sen.  H.  F.  446;  Thy    310).     Also  ,«  ('«•"-)- 
«:c«»  4  times  with  elision  m.  v.  (Ba.  458;  Mer.  354:  37. ;  R"  2,5),  4  t  mes 
««;  ..  (Poe.  627;  Ra.34:  898;  Tn..  564).  wh'l«  *«  S-'d  "«  """•'  ('=/•  /'^""'> 
once-  Tru.  565  hoc  in  in««re  aWt.     -^  sne,  earn,  tare,  grege,  sale.  /«v  occur 
5  times  with  elision  m.  V.  (O*  3»;  P^  »?'  J  Ad.  362 ;  Hau    1036 ;  Laber. 
fr   no)   6  times  ult.  v.  (Am.  IHS;  Tri.  208;  Per.  267;  Mi.  g66;  Hau    759. 
oerioch.  10).     No  exception  is  TA.  xtfl  dttrlli-miHa   (numeral  +  subst.).  nor 
Tri   940  a'd  cipat  amnis  (ist  ft.),  but  we  find  Hec.  842  in  bre've,  also  once 
in  1st  ft.  e  nuce,  Cur.  55.  and  In  general  we  find  arf/j/r[«m]  (Ps.  1230,  usually 


preposition,  an  iambic  word  is  excluded  absolutely  from  the  arsis 
of  the  proceleusmaticus,  i.  e.  never  apud  frum,  afiud  fSrUm,  sine 
j^<fo,  .z«^  malo,  super  dm.guod  in  mdnu,  but  always  dpud-erUm, 
dpud.forum.  sme-modo,  quod  In  mdn,i.    As  shown  in  the  example 
quod  in  manu  (Jx\.  914;  cf.  s6d  optume,  gpistulam),  the  accent 
tn  accordance  with  its  general  tendency,  may  sometimes  recede 
still  further,  but  it  may  not  move  forward,  as  in  quod  in  mdnu. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  absence  of  vowel-weakening  in  the 
prepositional  composita  is  due  chiefly  to  the  free  occurrence  of 
tmesis-forms  (e.  g.  d  bono  patre),  since,  wherever  the  tmesis- 
forms  are  excluded,  vowel-weakening  freely  occurs,  e.  g.  per 
annos  {per  .  .  .  an,ws),  but  perennis;  per  a^ros,  but  pere^rre- 
quofannu  (adv.),  but  quotennis  (adj.);  /„  loco  {in  .  .  /L),  bu't 
tltco.     Finally,    this    -enclitic'    attachment  of  the    noun   to    the 
preposition  was,  according  to  Hirt  (1.  1..  43,  299  ff.)  a  familiar/ 
construction    m    I.    E.      Both    Germanic  and   Greek   (cf.  .W.„.  ' 
u>rw„p„.,  8,<i,^,^„,  etc.)  preserve  some  traces  of  the  construction 
and  Slavic  has  retained  the  old  rule  in  actual  use  to  the  present 
day.     In  primitive  Italian,  according  to  v.  Planta,  Osk.-Unibr 
t^ramm.  I  597,  the  preposition  received  the  tone  and  the  noun 
was  apparently  in  all  cases  'enclitic'.     In  historical  Latin  the  old 
enclisis   IS  preserved  not  only  in  many  combinations  stereotyped 
as  adverbs,  e.  g.  denuo,  sedulo,  ilico,  comminus,  eminus,  prolinus 
antea    tnierea,  tntcrdiu,  intervias,  projector  etc.,  but  as  a  rule 
in  all  combinations  of  prep,  and  iambic  noun.' 

The  recessive   accentuation    continued   here  throughout   the 

classical  age  (cf.  Quintil.  I  5,  25  ff.;  Annianus  ap.  Cell.  VI  7) 

True,  as  we  have  already  seen  (A.  J.  P.  XXV  151),  the  processes 

of   recomposition  ',  which  give  rise  to  commando  for  commendo, 

de  nova  (Fr.  de  nouveau)  for  d'enuo,  etc.,  existed  to  a  limited 

fRHlf  °"r°"'T  erou^,  cf.  Keiierhoff,  ^.^^^^:^^^^;:::^;;;:^:^s 

(Ru.  923,  in  free  troch.  (?)  oc,  just  as  in  immediately  preceding  line  suuiHit) 
only  as  we  find/,./..,  and/,,/../,  for  cases  of  latter  outside  1st  ft ,  cf  K  otz 
Grundz..  63,  277  vs.  Ahlberg,  Corrept.  iamb.,  46.  ' 

id  'tibi  Trwl'T'  "''^^flff^'"-  -  ^'-wn  especially  by  the  procel.  Ps.  20.  : 
Id  tibi  pro'fdcto;  cf.  also  St.  614  per  liortu^m. 

'  This  is  the  view  now  generally  held  by  critical  students  of  the  Latin 
accen  ;  see  especially  the  excellent  observations  of  Vendryes,  I^ltens  " 
initiate,  Pans,  1902,  p.  108.  In  V.'s  view  also  we  hive  fnrm.  il  '"'*"*"* 
«^..«,  instead  of  W«.V„„.  ..^z.-..  becauseVer.  c^  .W  rtT: 
composition  is  subsequent  to  the  period  when  the  law  of  vowel-weakenin  . 
was  effective  ;  •  recomposition '  seems  to  me  here  the  important  fac^r!  ' 
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taitcnt  cvea  in  the  earliest  period,  but  they  long  remained  of 
secondary  importance  and  did  not  actually  gain  the  mastery 
before  the  late  Romance  period.  In  the  fifth  century  the  re- 
cessive accent  appears  to  have  been  still  predominant ;  for  the 
grammarians  repeatedly  class  ordinary  prepositional  phrases 
like  itsmare  and  in  locum  among  the  composita  in  the  same 
maiHter  as  cmficio^  omnipaiens,  etc.  (Charisius,  Keil,  I  17,  3; 
Diom.  I  436,  15;  Dositheus,  VII  389,  4;  ib.  409,  27,  etcJ). 
Their  disputes  show  also  that  ii  iamen,  sii  tamen,  et  quidem ' 
and  apparently  H  mihP  were  still  in  actual  use. 

The  verse  of  the  quantitative  poets  to  the  latest  age  bears  the 
same  testimony  to  the  general  recession  of  the  primary  accent ; 
tins  often  LiiciL,  Pompon.,  and  Novius  (b.  c.  90),  as  Pomp.  66 
a»ge  anus;  Nov.  50  u*bi  ego;  also  Laber.  13  qu6m  ego;  CLE. 

»Si>  also,  notwithstanding  Cell.  VI  j,a//diimwSLS  not  the  only  accent  in 
this  period ;  for  Priscian,  III  75.  7  K..  writes :  •  affatim  '  a  Graeco  a^druf,  unde 
et  corripitttr  'fa\  showing  that  some  pronounced  rf//<V/w,  others  af  fttim. 
Further,  while  the  imitation  of  the  Greek  rules  for  the  accent  of  prepositions 
often  creates  the  greatest  confusion  in  the  set  statements  of  the  grammarians 
on  this  subject  (as  in  the  alleged  examples  citra  forum,  ant^  lovem,  SchoU, 
1.  !„  181, 184),  yet  often  also  a  correct  statement  is  made,  e.  g.  Diom.  I  433.  5 
(Schall.p.  177):  Item  invcniuntur  raro  dissyllabae  (praepositiones),  quae  acui 
dcsiderant.  nl  est  €in4m,  intir.  On  the  frequent  imitation  of  the  Greek  rules, 
cf.  SchOll.  p.  65 ;  for  af  JaHm,  v.  Arator  a,  326. 

«Cod.  Bern.  83.  Suppl.  p.  184,  27  K.  (Sch5ll.  p.  194):   Duas  etiam  partes 
iride,  nesiib  nno  accentn  pronnnties,  idest  virum  tdmett,  quod  nihil  est  aliud, 
qnaa  sS  tdmm,  S  tdmen,  if t  quidem :  sic   verum  tdmen   ut   duae   efferendae 
sunt.^It  is  evident  that  all  these  accents  were  in  actual  use,  just  as  the  well- 
known  isii  and  iriginta,  which  are  also  censured  (cf.  Skutsch,  Forsch.  130 f.) ; 
besides^  we  have  iiquidem  expressly  named  as  a  compositum,  Km^q.xV II  349t 
18.  cf.  CGL.  II  335, 6a.  and  Ahlberg.  Procel.  I  62  flF.;  also  sitamen  Audax  ib.  22  ; 
Probus  IV  144,  3  'f'^mfumtamm  and  attamen — the  latter  not  even  mentioned 
bf  this  wiitet— are  often  written  together  in  MSS  and  texts.     Abbreviations 
for  tit  5  combinations  are  found  in  the  Comm.  Not.  Tironian.    Similarly  the 
dramatists  always  (8  times)  accent  mnim  tamen,  although  the  intermediate 
charactei  of  the  combination  allows  them  to  disregard    Lachmann's   law 
|4  times:  Ml.  sSf  iref|»  tilmfe,  dl;  Bt*  1074;  Ru.  890;  Men.  253);  alto, 
ontsidt  ©f  the  lit  H,,  we  find  always  //  toiw/n,  s^d  tamin,  dt  tam/n,  except  for 
disregard  of  Uu  Iwf  twice:  Naev.  fr.  79  it  tdm^n  alii;  And.  59.     So,  except 
once  in  ist  ft.  (Haa.  Mia  nihil©  minus),  we  find  always  nihilo  minus  (Men. 
mSl  Poe.jUS;  Fli.Sf7;  Bnn.trag.  368;  Phaed.  Ill  prol.  48),  with  disregard 
of  L.*s  law  once  (Enn.  tf.  368^ 

'Servius  ad  Aen.  II  124  (SchSll,  p.  159*):  Et  mihi  iam  multi  crudclc 
canebant.]  quidam  graviter  pronuntiandum  tradunt  '  mihi ' ;— where,  ace.  to 
the  sense,  the  pronoan  is  fairly  emphatic. 


(Buch.)  45.3  ^t  ego;  103,  i  quod  ego;  Phaed.  i,  17,  2  ^b  6ve ; 

I,  9.  5  qufd  ita;  Mar.  Victor.,  Gram.  Lat.  VI  92,  12  quid  ita 
(sotadean) ;  Paulinus  Nol.  24,  407  breve  per  iter.  Since,  however, 
a  hght  tribrach-  like  ab  oz^e  is,  upon  the  whole,  conventionally 
avoided  by  the  later  poets  (cf.  Quint.  9,  4,  140),  an  anapaestic 
sequence  like  db  eo  is  more  frequent ;  e.  g.,  Auson.  Lud.  42  sed 
quid  ego  istafc;  Phaed.  3,  19,  5  quod  iter  (v.  Havet,  p.  160); 
3.  prol.,  46  quod  erit;  1,21,  5  ad  eum  ;  Syr.  sent.  209  a'b  eo; 
242  In  eum ;  Varro  y.s^,  cr.  9  fit  amor;  CLE.  68,  4 ;  238,  2,  etc. 
A  primary  accent  of  this  kind' is  disregarded  only  in  the  first 
foot,  as  Sen.  Tro.  607  quid  ^igis ;  CLE.  194. 195  et  ita.  A  secondary 
accent  of  this  kind  isjalso  usually  observed,  as' Cat.  63,  63  6go 
adul^scens ;  App.  Syr.  sent.  63,  R.,  etc.,  but  is  freely  disregarded 
in  preparing  for  the  verse-close,  as  Hor.  Ep.  17,  74  ego  inimicis 
equ6s;  Syr.  sent.  47.  *  ' 

Plautine  Usage  in  Tribrach  Groups. 

In  the  preceding  statement  I  have  attempted  to  give  some 
general  account  of  the  recession  of  the  Latin  accent  both  in  tri- 
brach and  in  dactylic  groups.  I  shall  now  offer  a  more  extended 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  account,  and  for  this  purpose  it 
will  be  convenient  to  treat  these  groups  separately.  I  shall  begin 
with  the  case  of  tribrach  groups. 

It  is  a  well-known  rule  of  Latin  iambic  verse  that  a  tribrach 
word  admits  the  metrical  accent  as  a  rule  only  in  agreement  with 
the  grammatical  accent,  i.  e.  regularly,  genere,  very  r2^x€iy gen^re; 
similarly  cd/dmi\tatem,  almost  never  cd/dmi\tait6m\     Hence  if 

See  TAPA.  XXXIV  64  ff.  In  the  treatment  of  exceptions  which  is  there 
given  a  reference  should  have  been  made  to  the  cases  collected  by  Seyffert. 
Bursian's  Jahresb.  1894.  p.  274;  add  also  illic-hdmo  Ep.  45;  671  (Luchs,* 
Hermes  VI  'i-j^),zi.altrimsicus,  Ps.  357,  etc.;  for  late  authors,  v.  Meyer,  Beob! 
d.  Wortacc,  p.  115  ff.  On  the  other  hand,  itdne  (Mi.  1120)  and  Heine  (Mo. 
507)  should  not  have  been  confidently  cited  (p.  65),  cf.  Schrader,  De  -ne  .  .  . 
prosodia,  pp.  15,  12.  With  respect  to  the  observance  of  the  secondary  tribrach 
accent,  as  in  c!immi\  tatem  (p.  66),  credit  should  have  been  given  to  Seyffert, 
1.  1.,  p.  272,  for  completing  Lindsay's  statement  and  adding  Ru.  218  (miseri- 
cordior).  Mo.  802  to  the  exceptions  in  bacchiac  verse.  The  observance  of  this 
accent  is  important,  for,  as  is  well-known,  some  critics  (e.  g.  Meyer,  1.  1.,  p.  38) 
refuse  to  admit  any  influence  of  the  grammatical  accent  in  Latin  verse  and 
explain  the  non-occurrence  of  giniri  by  a  supposed  rule  that  the  two  closing 
shorts  of  a  polysyllabic  word  cannot  be  used  as  a  resolved  arsis  ;  such  an  hypo- 
thesis wholly  fails,  however,  to  explain  the  non-occurrence  of  ciildmi\\.z\.im. 
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Latiii  tribrach  groups  like  sed  erus,  sed  ape  \  ritur  have  adopted 
II  siinilar  acceotuatioii,  they  must  in  general  receive  the  verse- 
accent  only  upon  the  initial  syllable,  although  the  verse  admits 
equally  well  both  the  initial  and  the  medial  accent  (TAPA. 
XXXIV  68  fl).  In  fact,  so  great  a  majority  ot  the  tribrach 
and  anapaestic  groups  which  actually  occur  consist  of  the  re- 
cessive word -orders  named  above  that  the  Latin  sentence-rhythm 
appears  to  have  been  influenced  at  this  point,  and  recession  has 
usually  occurred  even  in  purely  cs&wA  combinations.  A  very 
simple  proof  of  this  general  recession  in  both  tribrach  and 
anapaestic  groups  may  be  given.  As  is  well  known,  the  iambic 
proceleusmaticus  regularly  requires  the  agreement  of  word  and 
verse  accent,  e.  g.  vides  kddie,  ih'  prius  (A  hi  berg,  Procel.  I  36  f.). 
If  now  we  examine  the  complete  collection  of  proceleusmatici 
which  has  been  made  by  Ahlberg,  we  find  48  examples  of  the 
type  vides  43  ea  (inclusive  of  11  examples,  which  involve 
syllable  shortening,  as  in  raj^ai  lii  ilium,  Eu.  618'),  but  of  the 
type  sed  ab  id  only  a  single  case,  i.  e.  Ci.  594  ego  ad  dnitm, 
which  belongs  to  the  license  of  the  first  foot.''  Further  it  may 
easily  be  shown  that  the  avoidance  of  the  types  sed  ab  id,  sed 
mi  igds,  meque  eg0  Urn  is  not  due  to  the  formation  of  either  the 
thesis  or  the  arsis  when  taken  separately  (Ahlberg,  1.  L,  lO  £,  11  f., 
131  ft) ;  hence  it  must  be  due  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  two 
formations  taken  conjointly,  and  this  effect  is  none  other  than  the 
unnatural  accent  sed  ab  ea,  sedut  dgas.    In  other  words,  we  have  a 

It  w  interesting  to  note  that  in  Czech  also,  which  is  a  quantitative  language 
but  has  developed  besides  an  initial  stress  accent,  **  dans  les  mots  du  type 
\j  V  %/  let  trois  syllabes  sont  independantes,  et  I'intensile,  tr^s  forte  sur  la 
premiere,  devient  faible  sur  la  seconde  pour  disparaitre  sur  la  finale"  (Ven- 
dryes,  1.  L,  132).  So  far  as  regards  ancient  testimonies  upon  the  character  of 
the  Latin  accent,  I  may  add  that  Vendryis  and  simiiar  writers  are  perhaps  mistaken 
^  in  their  sMiemeni  that  the  Ramum  &/ the  best  pen&d  have  absolutely  identifiid  the 
Latin  aetmi  mth  ike  Grtek.  On  the  etmtrary,  Quintiiian,  XII  10,  33.  appears  to 
sUiU  tkM  the  Latin  accent  differs  from  the  Greek  in  a  quality  of  hardness  or 
rigidity  {rigore  quodam),  i.  #,,  as  I  propose  to  shora  more  fully  in  another  place,  in 
(comparative)  inflexibility  {0/ pitch}. 

^Such  ©ccurrences  in  procell.  prove  against  the  doubts  of  Birt,  Rhein.  Mus. 
51,  253,  tliat  iit  ilium  is  a  genuine  Latin  accent;  cf.  TAPA.  XXXIV  75.  The 
cxplanatlim  there  offered  still  seems  to  me  essentially  correct,  though  the 
definite  oxytonesis  of  the  pronouns  should  be  more  stressed,  i.  e.  ilium,  omn/s 
hence  ui  ilium,  sed  dmnes  ;  of.  my  forthcoming  article  in  TAPA.  1904. 

*No  real  exceptions  occur  in  Poe.  1259  ut  hic  pater-est ;  Hec.  198  quod  h5c 
g^nus-est ;  Ci.  % ;  Per.  8$! ;  St.  7^* 


legitimate  procel.  in  tcbi  is  dbiii,  Au.  15,  where  the  accent  recedes 
three  syllables,  but  not  in  ubi  is  obit,  where  it  recedes  only  two; 
in  quod  in  opcre,  Hau.  73,  but  not  in  quod  in  opus,  etc.  Such  a 
formation  as  sed  ab  ea  occurs  only  in  anapaests,  as  Poe.  1183 
neque  ab  iQvcn|tute  Ibi;  Ep.  541  ;  Cas.  163,  etc.  The  true  forma- 
tion of  the  procel.  is  seen  in  As.  143  ea  si  erant ;  818  nisi  qiiidem 
ilk;  Poe.  1069  tuos  is  erat ;  Mo.  182;  Tri.  516;  And.  858 
(Ahlberg,  |)p.  154,  160);  the  remaining  42  examples  are  cited 
TAPA.  XXXIV  77. 

A  second  proot  is  afforded  by  collecting  all  the  single  examples 
of  tribrach  groups  of  the  form  ^,  v^  ^  ;  for  the  method  of  measure- 
ment, ct.    lAPA.  XXXIV  78.     In  general,  a  recessive /r/w^rj/ 
accent  is  alone  admitted  by  Pj.  m  these  groups  ;  I  have  ()l)served 
only  five  or  six  exceptions,  two  of  which  btlono  to  the  first  foot, 
viz.,  Ps.  881   nam  ego  ita ;  Poe.  839  nisi   cYiis.     Also  An.  789 
ita   di    faciant.     |  |  Et    mihi    i*ta  di  ficiant ;    Mer.   655  si  id  fore 
i'ta  sat  (so  B,  other  MSS  forte);  probably  phraseological  is  Mi. 
362    mihi    qu6que    pol    fta-videtur,    cf.    ita-vid^tur,   Cas.    360. 
Hau.  599,  often  mihi  vid6tur,  etc.;  Poe.  705  is  scanned   by  Leo 
and  ed.  min.  quid  ita  ?,  with  syllaba  anceps  at  change  of  speaker ; 
cf.  Luchs,  Hermes  VHI    114.     In  the  effort  to  form   legitimate 
verse-closes,  however,  Plautus   and    later   poets  (p.  265  above) 
much  more  frequently  disregard  the  secondary  accent  of  these 
groups,  in  the  third  foot  from  the  end  of  both  senarius  and  sept., 
viz.,  Men.  267  in  ^)^/damno  duis,  cf.  mcintios^  tamen,  Mi.  562; 
Au.  105;  Ba.  1065;  Men.  316;  Mi.  1168;  Ps.  434;  878;  Ru.  116; 
1230;  Tri.  618;  679;— very  rarely  in  any  other  foot,  as  Cur.  341. 
To  illustrate  the  recessive  accent  of  the  various  word-orders, 
I   have  used  the  ten   plays  Amph.,  Asin.,  Aul.,  Bacch.,  Capt., 
Men.,  Mil.,  Poen.,  Rud.,  Trin.     The  examples  may  be  classified 
as  follows: 

I.  Pronoun  +  Noun.— (a)  Demonst.,  interrog.,  relative  and 
indef.:  hic  homo  Am.  402;  Cap.  793;  Poe.  606;  1214;  Tri.  892; 
963;  1027;— hic  equos  Ba.  943;  944;— hic  adul^scens  Ba.  3; 
Poe.  96;— quis  homo  Am.  309;  625;  1121;  Mi.  615;  Ru.  870; 
Tri.  1176;— quis  erus  Am.  362; — qui  homo  Au.  790;  Men.  301; 
Tri.  305;— qui  erus  As.  658;— quid  opus  Mi.  636;  754;— 
siquid   opus  As.   117';— jquod   iter    Enn.  trag.   231.  — (b)    Pos- 

'Also  Ep.  288  neque  opus;  cf.  Mi.  920.  Ps.  349  quod  opus  (edd.  opust)  j 
Poe.  436  quid  opus  (so  A ;  edd.  opust).     With  est  we  have  equally  often  sed 
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sessi¥e*:  Mi.  127  ni€um  erem  Ath6nis;  1174  m6um  opus;  Poe. 
393  m6a  inimica;  11 27  o  ml  ere;  Tri.  11 10  m6o  ero  amicus; 
Tru.  215  iii6a  era;  213  m^a  era  apCid  nos;  800  ttia  era;  often 
ml  homo,  And.  721,  etc.  (  Total  34.) 

IL  Preposition  -i-  Noun  or  Pronoun.— Mi.  879  in  opus  (in 
6ptis,iii  lit  ft.  Vid,  75);— In  Epidlimno  Men.  49;  70;  380  (bis) 
(in  fepidamn6  in  verse-close  Men.  267,  cf.  p.  267  above);— Ru. 
818  cUm  ero|huc;  Ep.  306  6go  agrum|in  agro  |  Attico;  Tri.  305 
ib  inefinte;  1019  4b  ali6no;  Men.  186  in  eo  uterque;  Mi.  1405 
§d  earn  ut  irem.     (  Total  1 1.) 

Hi  E-I.  Conjunction  or  Pronoun  +  Noun.— Am.  452 
quod  erus ;  974  6t  era ;  Au.  278  tit  erus ;  288  s6d  erus ;  cf.  826 
4bi  ere;  Ba.  872  Cibi  erus;  Cap.  223  si  erus;  1005  s^d  erus;  ib. 
6t  erus ;  Men.  1076  t6  erus ;  Mi.  451  ^t  erus ;  Poe.  264  quia  erus ; 
589  quom  ero  amanti;  826.  894  quam  erus;  Ru.  119  tibi  erus; 
347  n6que  erus ;  1074  quod  erus ;  «£  1052.  Tri.  6176  ere.  [Other 
examples  in  PL  of-',  erus  are  Au.  680 ;  Mi.  859 ;  Mo.  881 ;  1043 ; 
Per.  29;  259;  613;  Ps.  m2%\—sed  eriH  occurs  Am.  291;  Cap. 
241 ;  Per.  514;  Ps,  1150;  Ru.  345;— -^^^  '^^^^^  only  in  the  ist  ft., 
Poe.  839,  and  in  Hec.  799  meam  e'rus,  where  it  is  justified  by 
the  sense,  cf.  m^um  erum.]  Au.  230  libi  onus;  Poe.  857  ^t 
ooiis;  Cur.  160  tit  anus;  Ba.  936  s6d  equos;  Cas.  811  si  equos; 
cf. lii. 464 n^que  eques;  Tru.  130.  Per.  221  quo  iter;— Poe.  1202. 
Tli  I«3  quod  homo;— cf.  Men.  325.  Mi.  684  tli  homo;  Mi.  966 
quia  adul6scens;  Tri.  871  quid  adul^scens ;  Men.  75  m6do 
adul^scens  ;  Ba.  1042  v61  ut  amator  ;  Cap.  773 ;  Mi.  25  ;  431  ;  600 ; 
601 ;  Am.  599  d(im  apud-hostis ;  As.  852 ;  867 ;  Ba.  388 ;  Men. 
S#l ;  Mi.  662 ;  Poe.  339.    (  Total  47.) 

IVfS»-I.  Conjunction  or  Pronoun  +  Pronoun.— Demonsir. 
pronoun:  6bi  ea  Ba.  203;  472;  Mi.  686;— (it  ea  Mi.  346;  Poe. 
1015;  Tri.  1 168;— Cap.  97041  ea;  Ru.  108 1  ^t  ea  ;  cf.  Cap.  942; 
774;  Mi.  900;-^lor  other  examples,  v.  A.J.  P.  XXV  148,  n.  2 
No  real  exception  is  Cap.  329  ut  6a-quae;  Ba.  554,  read  or^rem 
n't  ei,  with  admissible  hiatus.  (Ti^/a/  11.)— (b)  Personal:  ego, 
exclusive  of  ego  sum,  ego  me,  etc.,  receives  an  accented  prefix 
156  times  in  the  10  plays,  vii.,  dn,  dt,  dtim,  H,  eum,  id,  idem,  ita^ 
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opus'ist  (Cap.  894;  Mi.  705;  765;  Ps.  1255,  etc.)  and  sed  dpus-esi  {hm.  956; 

Cas.  417 ;  Ci.  ill ;  Mi.  79S1  «tc.) 

*  For  this  more  frequent  position  of  the  poss.  hfore  the  noun,  v.  Nilsson 

Pronom.  coUocat.,  p.  19. 


item,  nam,  neque,  7iisi,  qudm,  qudsi,  quid,  quod,  quern,  quot,  qud 
quSm,  sid,  si,  tdm,  tibi,  ilt,  vH,  etc.,  also  pol}  The  frequent  col- 
locations tibi  ego  and  mihi  ego  (Kampf,  1.  1.  17;  Mahler,  De 
pronom.  collocat.,  49flr.)  occur  14  times  (tibi  ego  2ce,  viz.,  Au. 
45;  Tri.  515),  cf.  Mi.  331: 

Mihi  ego  video,  mihi  ego  sdpio,  <  mihi  >  ego  credo  plurumum. 

Cases  due  to  analogy,  such  as  vir  ego  (Am.  813),  bonam  ego 
(Poe.  303),  ttiam  ego  (Tri.  59),  scio  ego  (Cap.  326;  Mi.  1325; 
1343;— in  all  8  times  in  PL,  cf.  Kiimpf,  1.  1.,  4)  occur  12  times. 
Against  these  182  cases  of  the  type  sed  ego,vf^  find  only  12  cases 
which  are  ambiguous,  admitting  either  sed  ego  or  sed  ego.  In  7 
of  these  cases  (Am.  933;  As.  838;  Au.  45;  Ba.  965;  Men.  463; 
484;  Tri.  515)  we  should  clearly  scan  sed  ego,  since  ego  is 
accepted  as  an  occasional  scansion  by  the  best  authorities  (Lep- 
perman,  De  corrept.,  9;  Klotz,  Grundz..  52;  Seyffert,  Bursian's 
Jahresb.  1894,  p.  260J ;  in  the  5  remaining  cases  (Au.  811  ;  Ba. 
78  ;  Cap.  1000 ;  Mi.  1429 ;  Ru.  464),  it  is  possible  that  the  subject- 
pronoun,  prefixed  to  the  verb,  forms  with  it  a  quadrisyllabic 
group,  i.  e.  ^go  scio',  like  7neus  pater,  mcus  erus,  hence  quod 
e^go-scio.  Mi.  1429.  [Ego  scio  occurs  in  PI.  8  times,  never  ego 
scio,  viz.,  Ep.  663  ;  Mer.  453  ;  888  ;  889 ;  Mi.  1429;  Per.  588  ;  Poe. 
1238;  Ps.  391;— so  ego  volostimes,  viz.,  Cas.  359;  Ci.  112;  645; 
Mer.  460;  Mi.  1255;— and  in  general  the  type  n6que  scio  (in- 
clusive of  ego  s.)  occurs  14  times,  n^que  volo  23  times,  the  one 
exception  being  only  apparent,  viz.,  Per.  190  s6d-ita  volo  te.] 

All  these  combinations,  as  well  as  etea,  etille,  utipse,  etc.,  are 
not  seldom  written  together  in  the  PI.  MSS,  e.  g.  polego  (B  or  C)  ; 
Mi.  526;  Poe.  1289;  St.  108,  etc.  Note  further  that  quid  ego, 
quid  ilk,  quippe  ego  take  precedence  over  the  composita  quidni 
or  ^?«*«w/ (v.  examples  in  Niemeyer  on  Mi.  1120'),  quidiam  (Ep, 
281  quid  ego  iam,  cf.  Leo,  Nachr.  d.  Gott.  Ges.,  1895.  P-  425), 
qtiippini  (?s.  895  quippe  ego  te  ni),  quidnunc  or  qtiinimnc  (Ep. 
148  quid  tununc?  patierin?,  where  Seyffert's  punctuation,  Stud. 

»The  citations  for  3  plays  are:  Cap.  102;  310;  312;  556;  640;  660;  821  ; 

827;  839;  879;  886;  899;  901;  934;  g6i  ;  962;  995; Mi.  197;  246;  289; 

305;  371  ;433;  526;  640;  652;  771  ;  780;  804;  1120;  1148;  1160;  1206;  1281  ; 

1311;  1328; Ru.  158;  23B;  333;  435;  450;  454;  466;  566  ;  608  ;  732  ;  842  ; 

844:860;  964;  970;  1006;  1025;  1028;  1048;  1072;  1134;  1297;  138B;  1411. 
{Total  to.) 

'  For  the  regular  orders  ^go  ago,dff>agmn,  cf.  Kellerhoff,  Studem.  Stud.  II  54. 
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PL,  18,  quid  til?  nunc  patierin?  is  unnecessary);  PI.  uses  the 
formula  qiiiM  ego  ntinc  faciam  in  trochaic  verse  (Mi.  305 ;  Mo. 
371,  etc.),  but  in  iambic  verse  he  avoids  quid  ^go  by  shifting  the 
order  to  quid  nine  ego  Sciam  (Mer.  712;  Ba.  857),  cf.  Keller- 
ioff,  Sludem.  Stud.,  55.  How  strong  the  attraction  o!  conjunctions 
is  for  ego  may  be  seen  from  As.  232 :  at  ego  est  etiam  prius  quam 
abis  quod  volo  loqui;  Poe.  924;  1208;  Ru.  964;  Mi.  352;  Eu. 
142.  Still  another  proof  may  be  given  that  these  combinations 
are  »  a  certain  sense  compo.Ua  (d.  Greek  r,u.Kal8.<a,  etc.) : 
Even  ill  those  cases  where  ego  is  most  strongly  emphatic  from 
lie  meaning  of  the  sentence,  the  accent  still  falls  invariably  upon 
the  prefix.  E.  g.  Men.  1085 f.  Non  ego. ||  At  ego;  And.  563 
ttbi  ita  hoc  vid^tur;  at  ego  n6n  posse  lirbitror;  Am.  436;  438; 
439;  813;  Au.  734;  Ba.  81 ;  Cap.  310;  934;  961 ;  Men.  439;  Mi. 
246;  433;  Poe.  334;  Ru.  566;  964;  1006;  1025;  1411  ;  Tri.  1162; 
Tra.  946  f.,  etc.;  Hec.  850;  Eu.  1086;  Lucil.  XXVI  16  M. — 
For  somewhat  similar  uses,  cf.  the  English  accents  *f6r-me', 
*  wfth-me  *,  *  gf ve-me  \  *  down-town  ',  '  knd,  sir ',  *  nobody  *, 
'Anybody', 'I  want  to  know*, 'The  fool  hath  said,  There  Is-no 
God  *, 

In  the  quadrisyllabic  groups,  sed  ega-me^  ego-te,  etc.  (TAPA. 
XXXIV  87, 90),  both  accents  are  admissible.  The  medial  accent 
occurs  B  times:  Am.  800;  Aw.  217;  Ba.  886;  Cap.  575;  Men. 
148;  299;  Foe.  701;  Ru.  1055; — the  initial  accent  is  twice  as 
frequent:  As.  827 ;  Au.  584;  Ba.  149;  Cap.  631,  etc.  Similarly 
'^■■^ ego-sum  occurs  14  times:  Am.  374;  438;  992;  102 1 ;  1029, 
etc.;  %/,  igO'Sum  occurs  4  times:  Ba.  949;  Men.  302  ;  Poe.  1377; 
Tri,  447;  cf.  ego  homo-sum,  As.  490,  For  this  treatment  of 
egomm  as  a  single  word,  c£  the  position  of  the  interrogative 
-ii#  Mo.  362:  s6d-ego-stimne  infelix,  which  Kampf,  1.  1.,  43, 
would  needlessly  emend. 

V,  S*-I.  Conjunctions  and  Pronouns  +  Pronom.  Ad- 
VBBM  ARB  Conjunctions.— (a)  3i,  iM:  Foe.  1132  quid  ibi;— • 
fiiid  ita  Ba*  87;  680;  Tri.  884,  v.  also  Luchs,  Hermes  VIII 
114;— s€cl  Im  Per.  f90;  S39;  St  579;  Hau.  941; — an  ita  As. 
505 ;  Tri.  3^7 ; — Am.  572  id  ita;  Au.  492  si  ita ;  Cap.  622  at  ita ; 
Mi.  616  pol  ita;  1120  nf  ita;  1356  €l  ita  (so  ed.  mai.,  but  MSS  €i 
si  I  ita);  Tri.  311  t€  ita;  343  fkl  ita;  St.  92  quia  ita;  cf.  Mi.  466 
km  utrobique.  Mote  ut  ihf  As.  709;  at  ita-me  di  ament  Ml. 
501  (TAPA.  XXXIV  89) ;  for  3  exceptions,  v.  p.  267. — (b)  Ubi, 
Mil:  sM  ubi  Am.  504;  Ru.  707; — Am.  413  6t  ubi;  Au.  198  qui 


ubi ;  Ba.  49  libi  ubi ;  84  ^go  ubi ;  Cap.  234  id  ubi ;  290  stio  ubi ; 
Men.  10  nisi  ubi ;  Mi.  946  nequid  ubi ;  cf.  Am.  9  6a  uti ;  cf.  598 ; 
cf.  the  writing  itauti  in  Inscrr.  (Act.  fratr.  arv.  a.  86,  1.  44;  a.  87,' 
I.  1-  35).  Scan  sed  ubi  Au.  439;  Ba.  685;  Men.  299;  Poe.  1131  \ 
Ru.  465.— (c)  Eni{ni),  with  prefixes  dt,  ego,  et,  id,  ita,  7iegue, 
^/«Xetc.  (19  times):  Am.  266;  410;  666;  694;  759;  1034;  As. 
33;  Ba.  457;  993,  etc.  In  other  cases  the  scansion  is  not  sed 
hiim,  but  sedenim,  cf.  the  verse-closes  Per.  62  ncque  cni'ni  dec6t, 
and  Eu.  797  quid  ag is  ?  tace.     (  Total  42.) 

VI.    Pronouns  (Subject  or  Object)  +  Verb.^— Quid  agis 
As.  297;  Au.  536;   Men.  138;    Mi.  170;    178;   276;    1139;   Poe. 
862;— aoesiquidagis  Ep.  196;  Mi.  215;  Per.  659;  St.  715;  717; 
Tri.  981;— quid  agit  Ru.  592;  Tri.  55;— quid  (qu6d)  agat  Men! 
465;    Mi.  205;   Tri.  865;    1007;    Enn.  tr.   185;— idagit  Tri.  699 
(itagit  B);  Enn.  tr.  186;— see  further  TAPA.  XXXIV  81,  and, 
on  the  frequency  of  ago  with  prefixed  pronom.  object,  cf.  Lodge', 
Lex.  PI.,  p.  80;  Thesaurus  L.  L.,  p.  1378;— quid  ais  Am.  364;' 
848;  As.  104;   371;   521;   Cap.  577;   612,  etc.  (21  times  in  10 
plays);— ecquid  ais  Poe.  364;— quid  ait  As.  884;   Poe.  1024;— 
quis  ait  Cap.  480;— cf.  tibi  (sibi)  ait  Men.  1108;    Poe.  1018;'— 
Am.  450  quo  agis  t6;  473  qu^m  amat;  Au.  467  (ibi  erat  liaec;— 
cf.  Ba.  1 143.  Phor.  435  tibi  habe;— Cap.  285.  983  quid  erat  ei;— 
Men.  90.  Tri.  339  quod  edit;   Men.  166  quid  olet;  Mi.  588'id 
adimatur;  863  quo  t6  agis;  11 23  quod  agis;   1190  fit  eat;  1431 
quis  erat;  Per.  98  quod  eat;  cf.  Ru.  502  tibi  erat;  1027  t(i  abi; 
1297   qui   habet;    Tri.    1078   t6   agis;    1084   is   habitatum    hue. 
(  Total  64.) 

VII.  S.-I.  Conjunction  -f  VERB.-Si  eris  As.  228;  Cap. 
959;  968;  Tri.  677  (?);  1068;— (ibi  eris  (erit)  Ba.  757;  Ep.  279; 
423;  656;  Tri.  191;  And.  684;  Caecil.  fr.  97;_[other  examples 
of  -,  en's,  erit  ^VQ  Cas.  215  (?);  Ci.  48;  Ep.  291;  298;  Poe.  1228; 
St.  710;  Tri.  388;  Tru.  362;  883;— the  three  foil,  are  legitimate 

'  I  have  included  in  these  examples  all  those  forms  like  amat,  erat,  habet, 
amet,  agat,  edit  (followed  by  an  initial  vowel),  which  were,  to  be  sure,  not 
actually  short  in  PL's  time  (MiiUer,  PL  Pr.,  58  ff.).  but  which  were  soon 
afterwards  completely  shortened,  since  they  could  easily  have  been  used  as 
short  under  the  Brevis  Brevians  law.  Examples  of  ais  (cf.  Fleckeisen,  Jahn's 
Jahrb.  LXI  19)  are  included  for  the  same  reason.  Cases  o{ ero,ago,  emo,  etc., 
are  not  inchided,  viz.,  Tri.  1062  quid  ago;  Ps.  997  id  ago;  Men.  106  neque 
edoneque  emo;  Ba.  78  is  either  sci'6  quid  ago.  Et  pol  (ed.  min.),  or  better: 
sci»o<ego>  quid  ago.     Et  pol  ego  (ed.  mai.) 
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procell.  :  ils-  110  dbi  Srjs  abiquomque;  Per.  469;  Tri.  714,  cf. 
Seyffert,  Bursian's  Jahresb.  1894,  p.  282;  also  Terentianus  2357 
m  crlt  anapa^stus  (Miiller,  Res  Metr.  172.)]  s6d  aperitur  Cap, 
10«;  Cas.  179;  Men.  108;— Am.  962  s6d  age;  cf.  As.  327. 
Pfef.  606  %e  age;  Ba.  702  nisi  ut  am€tis;  Tri.  169  6t  inhi^vit. 

( JHilii/ 15.) 

¥IIX,  Adverb  +Verb.— The  adverbs  be7ie,  male,  ita,  mage^ 
P&ie^  sai,  domi\  etc. t  (or m  virtual  composita:  As.  173  m^le  agis; 
Tru.  846  b€ne  agis;  [false  is  Au.  658  ed,  mhu  male  agit  <  hie  >; 
Leo  male  6git] ; — s&t  agit  As.  440 ;  Hau.  225  ; — As.  844  male 
iabct;  Mea.  801  b€ne  habet ;  386  m^ge  amet ;  Mi.  232  b6ne  amet 
(on  tic  formula  ita  m6  di  b^ne  ament,  v.  Hauler  on  Phor.  165) ; — 
Mi.  191.  194  domi  habet,  cf.  the  frequent  domitionem,  as  Lucil. 
XXVI  34.  Virtual  composita  also  are  beneolei  (cf.  beneolentia, 
Hieron.),  maleolet^  poierit,  beneerit^  maleerii,  saterii^  (qL  Mart. 
Cap.  ¥  §539  sat  eritque),  satscio  (cf.  hauscio),  maletractat 
{maletractatio,  Arnob.);  v.  also  Hauler's  note,  Phor.  788,  on 
§enepmim  (mci  patris  beneparta)  used  substantively  like  bene/acta, 
kenedicta^  and  for  cases  of  bene  agere^  male  agere^  sat  agere^ 
ir.  Lodge,  Lex.  PL,  p.  79  f.;  of  rare  occurrence  here  are  the 
tmesis-forms,  e.  g.,  Syr.  sent.  332  male  s^cum  a^it ;  PI.  Ep.  696 
Mne  hochab^t;  Mo.  709.  Similarly  mage  amo  (jnageamo)  is 
almost  as  genuine  a  compound  in  PI.  as  mavalo;  for,  of  the  10  cases 
ill  whicli  the  form  mage  occurs,  6  in¥olve  this  combination  (Leo, 
Foir5di.,p.  264).  The  full  form  m^gis-amo  also  occurs  (Mo. 
t3l ;  lii  1263,  etc.),  just  as  sdtis- habet  and  sdiiS'Scio  are  used 
by  the  side  of  the  usual  sdthabet  (13  times)  and  sdtscio  (14  times), 
both  of  which  observe  an  invariable  order  in  the  dramatists.' 
With  the  full  pyrrhic  forms  also  {benet  male,  etc.)  we  have  always 
the  recessive  accent,  as  in  binefmcis^Mnevale  (Kellerhoff,  Studem. 
Stud,  n  82),  Mnevalo,  binemerens,  etc;  thus,  according  to 
Ahlberg*s  collection,  the  dramatists  have  15  examples  of  procell. 
like  bene  fdcitis,  male  fdcitis  (trisylLibic  verb),  but  not  one 
example  oi  bene  fdcis,  male  fdcis  (dissyllabic  verb).  We  find 
instead  always  bifie  facts,  etc.,  with  the  single  exception  that 
the  less  fftquent  aid  less  fixed  secondary  accent  does  not  always 

*Cf.  the  writing  satest  Tru.  22;  542;  644  (B),  salerat  Poe.  458  (B),  satcsse 
Per.  686  (C);  also  iterant  (edd.  ita  erant)  Mo.  640  (BC),  cf.  itast. 

*  Scarcely  all  exception  is  Ru.  292  id  sat  est  habendum  ;  improbable  is  the 
msaal  correction  in  Au.  187:  sat  habes  (MSS  satfs  babes). 


recede,  e.  g.,  St.  117  male /&ci\undisi;  Inc.  tr.  fr.  160.     In  view 
of  these  facts,  the  frequent  tmesis-forms  (Ritschl,  Opusc.  II  721 
Anm.)  and  the  separate  orthography  of  the  republican  Inscrr! 
(Corssen,  Ausspr.  II «  887)  are  far  from  determining  the  question 
of  the  accent. 

IX.  Analogical  Influence  of  Traditional  Orders  — 
Some  examples  have  been  already  cited  above  (pp.  268  271)-  in 
addition  we  may  refer  to  this  class  the  foil.:  Au.  6  m'ihi  avos  • 
64  quoque  habet  ;-Au.  680.  Mi.  859  m6  erus;  Cap.  148  6go 
ah^nus;-Men.  502.  Mi.  427  mihi  odiosus ;  Men.  661  tfia  ut 
opfnor;  675  sfbi  inimicus;  Mi.  99  mihi  adul6scens;  225  banc 
rem  age;  332  m€  homo;  741  tarn  in  amfci;  Poe.  874  cito  homo- 
Ru.  733  vi  agis;  1404  pdlam  age;  Tri.  51  tfia  agit  tixor  (A)  • 
93  ad  inimfci ;  311  t6  ita  ;  388  t(iom  erit.     (  Total  20.) 

Finally,  the  recessive  accent  is  clearly  illustrated  by  those 
cases  in  which  several  examples  of  its  use  occur  in  the  same 
verse.     E.  g. 

Cap.  1005:  Sed  erus  6ccum  ante  ostium,  Bt  erus  alter  6ccum 

ex  Alid6. 

Men  744  :  Nam  qui  amat  qtidd  amat  si  habet,  id  habet prd  cibd, 

Cf.  Tri.  980  {is  eras,  qui  eras,  qui  tum  ndn  erds) ;  Mo.  iioo 
{quod  agas,  id  agas);  Poe.  867  (qudd  edis,  quod  ames,  ace.  to  P.)- 
Per.  592  {quid  ita?  quid  enzmf);  Mi.  352  {sSd  ego  qudd  ago); 
^t-  539-  44-  46.  49.  52-  53  igudsi  ego  6  times),  etc. 

That  it  long  continued  in  use  may  be  seen  from  the  cases  of 
hiatus  which  the  dactylic  poets  permit  after  unaccented  mono- 
syllables  (monosyllables  in  thesis),  cf.  L.  Muller,  R.  M.^  371  f 
E.  g.  Lucil.  I  32  M.  quam  homo;  XXX  24  quo  eam ;  Verg   Eel 
8   108  an  qui  amant;  Cat.  97,  i  m6  di  am6nt;  Hon  S.  i,  o  -iZ 
si  me  Smas ;  2,  2,  28  ndm  ad6st,  etc. 

Elmira  CoLLBGB.  Elmira,  N.  Y.  R.   S.    RaDFORD. 
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III.— ON  THE  RECESSION  OF  THE  LATIN  ACCENT  IN 

CONNECTION    WITH    MONOSYLLABIC    WORDS 

AND  THE  TRADITIONAL  WORD-ORDER. 

pakt  in. 

PLAUTINE  USAGE  IN  DACTYLIC  AND  CRETIC  GROUPS. 

la  m  liisciissioil  of  dactylic  and  cretic  word-groups  it  is  im- 
portant to  bear  iii  mind  the  following  facts  respecting  the  use  of 
dactylic  and  cretic  word-forms:  the  first  foot  admits  pectore 
pecUrl,  piddri,  picidri  (for  the  last,  v.  Seyffert  in  Bursian's 
fairesb.  1894,  p.  263;  Skutsch,  Sat.  Viadrin.,  p.  142,  n.  i; 
Ahlberg,  De  corrept.  p»  4of.);  other  feet  admit  rarely  pectore 
(Kloti,  Grtiiidi,,  274C).  very  rarely  pedori  (Klotz,  63,  277; 
Seyffert,  LI.,  262  vs.  Ahlberg,  11,46),  rarely  piddre  (v.  examples 
ill  Maurenbrecher,  Hiatus,  26),  very  id^itXy piddri  (cf.  Ahlberg,  1. 1., 
47,  who  needlessly  emends).  We  wish  to  use  these  facts  as  tests 
in  order  to  determine  what  dactylic  and  cretic  groups  approach 
tie  ireatniciit  of  single  words.*  In  making  this  test,  it  is  important 
te'iemewlieriafeiieral  that  no  one  of  the  restrictions  upon  the 
use  of  cretic  and  dactylic  words  ia  iambic  verse  is  of  an  absolute 
character,  and  especially  that  Lachmann's  law,  which  excludes 
piddri  and  piddn,  is  occasionally  disregarded.  Dactylic  groups 
—at  least  those  of  the  more  casual  kind— are  different  in  two 
important  respects  from  tribrach  groups ;  for  they  neither  acquire 
the  recessive  accent  «o  cowipletely  as  the  latter  (TAPA.  XXXIV 
76),  nor  oliscfue  it  sO'  strictly  aicr  it  liaS;  been  acquired.  Thus 
the  dramatists  have  in  general  only  pii  ego,  but  they  admit 
in  all  the  feet  either  hircle  eg&  or  hircle  igo  (the  latter  Cas.  568 ; 
809,  etc.;  V.  also  Kellerhoff,  Studem.  Stud.  II  60),  either  digue 
ego  or  atque  igo  (Poe.  1238,  etc.),  either  ni  magis  or  nimdgis 
(Hau.  1018).  Even  some  of  tlie  cooimon  phrases  of  the  later 
language  had  aot:  aiSi|ilifei  a  ined  accent  in  Pl/i  time ;  thus 
utpoU  if  expressly  named  as  a  composihim  by  Priscian,  K.  Ill 

»I  lid  teitgef  tccept  tie  •  decoinpositloii '  of  dactylic  words  into  their  con- 
•tituent  faxt»,  e.  g.  m  uh^  in  tlie  extreme  manner  assumed  in  TAPA.,  1903, 
p.  68. 


68,  12  but  we  find  in  PI.  ut  pote  3  times  (Mi.  530 ;  Ci.  317 :  Ba. 
511  {?)),  utpotl  once  (Ru.  462) ;  cf.,  for  its  meaning  in  PI.,  Lindsay 
on  Cap.  398.     The  cases  just  named  show  a  variable  accent  • 
a  second  and  a  smaller  class  of  cases  show  a  fixed  accent  outside 
ot  the  first  foot,  but  non-observance  of  Lachmann's  law.     Here 
belong  4/  tamen,  H  tamen,  s'ed  tamen,  ver,im  tamen,  nihild  minus 
(.A.  J.  P.  XXV  264)  no'n  m{m)  (12  times  in  dialogue  metres, 
V.  Langen,  Beitr.,  264,  and  Seyffert,  Bursian's  Jahresb.,  1890 
p.  23,  n.  I),  siimne  egd  (8  times,  v.  Kellerhoff,  Studem.  Stud.  II 
54),  diimmodo  ( Afran.  fr.  409 ;— strictly  treated  in  PI.  Au.  239  • 
Ml.  253 ;  j&i),pMmodo  (Hec.  208),  and  probably  also  sometimes 
the  composila  formed  by  giddem  with  the  demonstr.  pronouns,  as 
Hau.  89  hac-quldem  cafisa  (cf.  Ahlberg,  Procel.  I  66-78).    There 
IS  an  unmistakable  tendency,  then,  in  the  case  of  most  improper 
composila  which  do   not  form    absolute    words,  to  waive  the 
difficult  application  of  Lachmann's  law.    At  the  same  time,  in 
the  case  of  not  a  few  frequent  combinations,  the  tendency  to 
observe  the  law  manifests  itself  quite  as  clearly  as  in  the  case  of 
smgle  words.    Such  combinations  may  be  conveniently  divided 
mto  four  classes : 

I.  Special   PHRASES.-These  phrases  are  emtibi,  vaemihi, 
vaetibi,  eimihi,  suosibi,  tamcito\  hausecus,  iamdiu,  etc.     Thus 
the  idiomatic  combination  em  tibi  is  very  freely  separable,  as 
Poe.  382  6m  vol(iptat6m  tibi,  but  is  treated  strictly  whenever  it 
IS  used  in  Its  regular  order;  e.  g.  em  tibi  only  once  in  ist  ft.  (Ru. 
463).  emtibi   3  times  med  1,.  {\m.  777;  Cur.  195;  Tru.  9^2)  6 
times  in  c\os^Jmtib[i^^  ,3  times;  v.  references  in  Richter, 
Studem.  Stud.  I  488  ff    Similar  (Richter,  ib.  632)  is  the  treat- 
ment of  z^al;«/«  and  vaHibi  (13  times;  4  times  med.  v.,  viz.  As. 
924  ;  Mer.  161 ;  Ps.  631 ;  Cas.  115);  elmiht  (ib.  470)  conforms  to 
Lachmann  s  law  27  times  (8  times  med  v.\  and  disregards  it 
t^xc^med.  v.,  viz.  Mo.  265;  Ad.  323  (Dz.  ei  mi);  (St.  753  is 
usually  corrected;  Mo.  395  is  ist  ft.);  cf.  also  Seyffert,  PI.  Stud., 
?x,''„"'  *■     ^""■'^'■'y  '"  'he  phrase  suus  sibi  we  find  regularly 
(Muller,  Nach^r..  p.  60;  Scherer,  Studem.  Stud.  II  107)  W-«^f 
siicim-stbt,  med-mihi,  etc.;  cf.,  however.  Cap.  81  sQ6  sibI  slico 
We  find  always  also  t&m  cito  {tan  cito  CIL.  VI,  6182)  and  qldm 

'Similarly  quamprimum  is  treated  as  one  word,  i.  e.  we  have  quampri- 
mumque.  cf.  Krebs-SchmaU,  Antibarb.  II  4,0;  so  also  either  tantos  tam 
praecpitisque  casus  (Cic.  De  or.  3.  4,  13)  or  tantos  tamque  praecipitis  cf 
Riemann,  Syntaxe  Lat.,"  p.  506.  a^cipitis,  cl. 
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tiid  (4  times  med,  v.,  viz.  Mo.  541 ;  And.  474;  928;  Laber.  fr. 
133)1  and  in  general  only  idmdiu,  qudmdid,  tiimdiii  {idmdiu  and 
iamdiM  in  ist  fl.:  Per.  822;  Poc.  1266);  cf.,  however,  et  dti7,  Mi. 
723;  iamdifl  CI  156  (suspected),  v.  Miiller,  Pr.  170;  finally  always 
had  seeds  (3  times  in  verse-close:  Poe.  835;  Ru.  410;  Titin. 
com.  fr.  181) ;  cf.  med.  v.  sin  seciiSy  nee  see/is  Cas.  377 ;  As.  943. 

From  these  examples  we  are  justified  in  drawing  the  following 
conclusions:  (i)  A  distinct  tendency  exists  to  observe  Lach- 
mmn'slaw  in  connection  with  certain  dactylic  groups.  (2)  The 
existence  of  the  tendency  is  no  more  disproved  by  an  occasional 
exception  in  the  case  of  the  word-groups  than  the  existence  of 
tlic  original  'law'  is  disproved  by  an  occasional  exception  in  the 
case  of  single  words. '  As  to  the  character  of  the  word-groups  in 
question,  they  apparently  vary  somewhat  in  the  degree  in  which 
they  have  gained  the  value  of  single  woids,  so  that  we  find  in  the 
Latin  sentence  dactylic  word-groups  in  many  different  stages  of 
development. 

IL  S.-I.  Conjunction  +  Noun. — In  these  combinations  we 
find  occasional  traces  of  the  observance  of  Lachmann's  law  ;  thus 
the  recognition  of  final  j  in  making  position  is  more  frequent  than 
in  the  case  of  adverbs,  but  less  frequent  than  in  the  case  of  verbs. 
E.  fif.  Mer.  695  s6d  coqu6s  (ace.  to  Leo,  Forsch.,  272,  the  only 
case  of  iambic  coquos  in  PL);  Ps.  1268'  atque  ertis  minor  (cf., 
however,  ^tque  erus,  As.  430;  Cap.  200;  Men.  1070);  Am.  30; 
Cas.  163;  Mo.  849;  Poe.  277;  St.  721;  Pacuv.  tr.  fr.  38.  Even 
in  the  case  of  adverbs  we  sometimes  find  similar  examples,  as 
Ciir.  30s  ^^^  magi^;  Men.  594. 

III.  Pronoun  +  Noun. — The  prefixed  demonstr.,  relative  or 
tnterrog.  pronoun  receives  as  a  rule  the  grammatical  accent; 
for  the  dramatists  here  avoid  gui-rnddiis,  qtu'd-gciius  either  hy 
allowing  final  1  to  make  position  in  iambic  words,  as  qtii-modiis, 
quSd-geni$^^  m  hy  changing  the  normal  order  to  g^nus  quod, 

'  A»  is  well-known,  the  '  law*  is  strictly  observed  by  the  classical  poets  and 
Qftlf  OCCAsionally  violated  by  the  early  dramatists.  Maurenbrecher's  attempt, 
HImtiis,  p.  26  ff.,  to  declare  it  wholly  false  on  the  ground  of  these  exceptions, 
is  ill-considered  ;  in  point  of  fact,  Lachmann's  law  constitutes  one  of  the 
iBiindation-pillars  of  Latin  iambic  verse-structure,  and,  in  view  of  the  strong 
temptation  which  constantly  exists  to  violate  it,  cases  of  its  actual  violation 
mre  comparatively  few  (cf.  Ahlberg,  Procel.  I  14.  22). 

•Verse-closes  like  haecmanus,  Per.  225;  hoc  iter,  Hec.  194,  are  convenient 
for  the  poet,  and  hence  may  be  otherwise  explained. 
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qms  deus     E.  g.quf  (quis)  modtis  As.  167.-  Mer.  652;  hifdefis 
PI.  r.  fab.  ,nc^45;  Mc  locfls  Mer.  1005;  cC.  PI,.  818  (ve  se-close) 

950.  Id  genus  Tn.  ,046  (quod  genQs  only  ,st  ft.,  Cap.  278-  cf 
■d  genus  Ru  920)  ;  for  avoidance  of  regular  prose  order  (Hol'tze 

Poe"\,r    f'-  J''^'  '^'^'""^  ^1"°^  C'^^)  Tri.  542;  Mo.  623;' 
Pol  f„'''  f  ^  r  J"-  '^''  '78;  cf.  also  domus  haec 

Pomp.com.  fr.  .c;  p6er  hie  And.  748.     Only  two  exceptions 
o  Lachmann  s  law  have  been  observed:  hoc  onus  omne  Ba  400  • 

etine'f  p"ttF    ;  "''=""''  '^^^'^  ^'"°^'  ^"'-  -3.  is  the 
eadmg  of  P,  but  Festus  gives  anus  ha6c  sitit.     Examples  of  the 

less  usual  accent,  as  in  quis  deus,  are  as  follows :  Ci.  669  dn  quis 

de^ts;  Men.  558  quae  bona;  Inc.  inc.  tr.  fr.  2,7  haec  iL;  Id 

atta^iTed     ^r'"'  "•  T"   "°''""'  ^''""  '^'  ^"^''"^  copula  is 
attached.  St.  395  qu.  dSus-s.s;  And.  792  hie  socer  est;  Ph.  7,2 

haec   anus    est.      A   similar   accent    accompanied    by  syllable- 

shortemng  ,s  admit.e^in  dialogue  metres  only  in  the  xst  ft.,  e.  g. 

hu,canu  Cur.  104;  hu.usmodi  Ps.  i273.-quom6doand  quomodo : 

Nilsson,  Pronom.  collocat..  61.  n.  i ;  so  also  the  penult  may  act 
as  Brevis  Brevians  only  in  ist  ft  as  Eu  716  *  d  h 
(scan  Mi  95  quomodo  .id  hunc)."  The  isolated'' eLTple  hZ 
!hJ;'n  ;r"'  ■"^^^  ^^  compared  perhaps  with  susci'tet  (Ru.922). 
abstine  (Cas.  229),  etc.;  Poe.  853.  banc  montm  (A),  s  usually 
corrected ;  Ba  1 140",  hae<c>  oves,  is  ,0  be  scanned  with  RiS 
as  bacch.;  we  find  also  once  (Per.  402)  hie  dies  praetSrierit,  just 

Zl'u^  .r^  "".  '«"  '''°"^'^'^^'  ^'-  '56.  bul  it  I  perhaps  mre 
probable  that  we  should  here  admit  spondaic  words  in  the  4,h 
t.  before  the  qumquesyllabic  closing  word,  i.  e.  hicdP^s  prae- 
tjr>erit.  etc.    On  the  other  hand,  hk-dres.  hunc-dlem*.  hi  loci 

768^  Po/?rrV'""f"n  '"  ='"'P"^^'^'  ^-  ?•  Au.  722;  Per.' 
768,  Poe.  i268\-  C.  226;  Ps.  595,  v.  Muller,  Pr.,  ggff.   194  but 

nd.alogueversehunc.diem,hunc.senem,etc.,clearlyfo;m  almost 
a    ing  e  word.    Thus  A^nc  senem  occurs  5  times  in  PL,  twice 

olrtT  T  "  "IT  ^^"-  '7'  =  ^'-  "»3):  Aunc  diem  (this 
0  der  ,s  almost  mvanable,  cf.  Schrader,  De  partic.  -ne,  p.  9,  „.  i) 

£•'1    ^'        I  ^'^^  '■  ^"  '•  ^'-  ^"  ■  '^"-  961)  ;  cf.  below,  p.  4,7  f. 

rZd    ^^K        '  '^'  '^'''  'PP^^^"'  ''""'^'^  ''^-bic  verse-clcses 
(quadrisyllable  words) :  Cur.  204.  Per.  689  ad  (/«)  k,„cdii^  ,  St. 
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f6  Sihdncmddum\  It  is  probable  also  that  when  Seneca  elides 
the  iniil  sfllaMc  of  hoc-spiem,  kmc-manu  (Miiller,  R.  M.^  341), 
lie  is  dealing  with  cretic  rather  than  iambic  words.  Possessive 
pronouns  also  regularly  receive  the  accent ;  so  always  In  mi  pater, 
yet  we  find  mi  p^ter  St.  90;  Ru.  1175,  but  also  m(  pater,  Poe. 
1294,  mei  patris,  £u.  1048. 

lV.--lill||«|StIJ[JllLl+V  rule  of  accent  which  arises 

naturally  is  simple  cases  like  gudd-facis,  tii-faciSy  si-facis,  is 
extended  to  tic  case  of  all  monosyllables  prefixed  to  the  verb'; 
we  may  even  conjecture  with  probability  that  the  Latin  recessive 
accent  at  this  point  is  a  partial  survival  of  the  I.  E.  verbal 
•cndiais*,  c£  the  Greek  recessive  accentuation  in  at^  <^«p<.  The 
actiMl  ewstcnce  of  tite  recessive  accent  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
frcquciit  use  of  the  weak  final  #  to  make  position  in  combinations 
like  quSd'facis,  quodcupis,  etc.,  a  license  which  is  rare  in  all 
iambic  words  (Leo,  Forsch.,  268  ff.),  and  freely  admitted  only  in 
cases  of  metrical  necessity,  as  in  dactylic  word-forms  (fIliQs),and, 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  trochaic  procel.,  in  the  sequence 
%/  %»,  %#  X  (Mne/ads),  It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  scansion 
fim,.  wMeh  m  eaduded  after  monosyllables,  is  quite  frequent 
after  polysyllables,  e.  g.  Ep.  326  dbsurd^'  facfs  qui  dngas ;  ib. 
691  tibi  mora'wi  /dcfs  quom  €go ;  Cur.  305  hadd  rmgPs  ci/pls 
quam  6go ;  cf.  Ci.  787  more  maiorw^w  daU,  This  whole  usage 
maybe  illustrated  by  the  treatment  of  facts  in  the  dramatists: 
We  find  the  type  gudd  fads  med,  v.  3  times  (Ter.  and  Ace),  viz. 
Aai,  3§3  haec  fiia^  iac|s ;  Hec.  739  nam  si  facis ;  Ace.  fr.  487  id 
qu6d  faci*s; — quod  facts  med,  »•  twice  (Ter.),  viz.  And.  322 
si  W  facfs,  hodi€;  522  tit  faci*s:  et  id  sp^ro;  cf.  Eu.  265  quid 
facil  ali6nus  (iamb,  sept.);— ^«^''^/«m  in  verse-close  10  times, 
viz!  Am.  499;  Au.  222;  Ba.  379;  Men.  716;  721 ;  735;  Tri.  634; 
Till,  145  (hemistich-dose);  And.  727;  Mau.  lo-j -.—haH-fdcis 

•Kloti*  vkw  (Grundz.  245!)  that  preceding  elision,  z.%  Cur.  204  gnaeso  &d 
Ai/iw-^iJ^/iw,  justifies  a  double  iambic  Terse-close,  is  wholly  unfounded  and  gives 
evidence  of  a  strange  confusion  of  ideas.  A  double  iambic  verse-close  is  only 
justified  in  ike  case  of  those  monosyllabic  groups  in  which  no  elision  takes  place  at 
all,  as  Luchs,  in  the  original  eittinciation  of  his  law,  most  clearly  states 
(Studem.  Stud.  I  18).  E.  g.  Ps.  800  si  ^ras  c5qu6s,  where  no  elision  occurs  in 
the  group  si-erds,  which  in  prose  (if  unelided)  is  always  accented  si-eras. 

'For  the  treatment  of  monosyll.  and  verb  as  one  word.cf.  also  Cic.  De  fin. 
1,  47  quid  faciendum  non  faciendumve  lit;  Rep,  St  2,  3  agri  qui  essent  regi, 
qui  colerenturque  (needlessly  corrected  by  Drager,  Hist.  Syntax  II  35) ;  Cap. 
387  id  petam<que>  id  persequarque  (so  Niemeyer). 


occurs  only  in  anapaests,  as  St.  326\     Against  these  15  cases  of 
quod  facis  we  find  only  2  cases  of  the  less  usual  accent  quod 
fdcts,  viz.  Tri.  362  id  nunc  fa^cis  (ist  ft.);  Hec.  692  et  f^cis;  cf. 
Cap.  834  nee  facit  nee  (ist  ft.) ;  cf.  Ace.  fr.  504  id  fa^cit.    Further 
just  ^s  fingers  (As.  250)  is  always  a  permissible  scansion  of  a 
dactylic  word-form  (A.J.  P.  XXV  262,  n.  i),  so  vel  fac^.  Per. 
398,  is  quite  defensible  (ed.  min.  corrects  needlessly  to  v61<me> 
face)  ;  cf.  also  Cap.  200  quaf  facit.  ||  Oh  6h  oh  (with  change  of 
speaker),  and,  ace.  to  some,  Tru.  555  domist  qui  facit   inprobe 
(bacch.;  MSS  inproba). 

Quite  similar  is  the  treatment  of  m>,  cupis,  petis,  daiis,  fugis, 
agis, ais,  sapis,  etc.     Thus  ^  eris  (eris)  occurs  med  z/.  5  times,  viz 
As.  870;  Poe.  1228;  Ps.  337;  Tru.  958,  and,  without  position, 
Tn.  971  u^'mquayn  eri^s  auro  huic;    ^^^   occurs  once-  Ci  50 
sa6pe  erIs  s^mptu.    [Cf.  also  -  ertt  Men.  956 ;  Tri.  694 ;  Eu.  484. 
Exceptions,  however,  sometimes  occur,  viz.,Tri.  503  nil  erat  dfcto- 
Ml.  1 176  ho»c  erlft  factum  ;  Tru.  190  idm  fore;  Tri.  976  no'n  eras! 
--the  last  usually  corrected.]     So  we  find  quod  petis  in  ist  ft! 
Ml.  231 ;— otherwise    quad  peiis  {petfs),  qudd  daiis,  etc.  med,  v 
6  times  (Ps.  1313;  Cas.  765;  Per.  855%-  Mo.  524;  Au.415);- 
sometimes    qudd-petis,  etc.,  without  position,  as  Cur.  363  quod 
cupfs ;  Eu.  12  qui  petit  (Umpf..  with  A  C '  P) ;  cf.  Cur.  643  qua6 
fuit.  II  Arch^strata  (change  of  speaker).  Qtidm  rem  agis,  nil  agis 
thide  agis,  hdc  agi,  etc.,  regularly  stand  in  the  verse-close,  but 
occur  also  twice  med  v.,  viz.  Ru.  996;  Per.  482;-most  editors 
correct  Cas.   143  (nfl  ages)  and    Ru.    1053  (nil  ago);   hoc  age 
(Ml.  1 1 14)  and  hoc  age  (perhaps  Cap.  444)  occur  in  the  ist  ft. 
We  find  als  freely  after  polysyllables  (Mi.  337;  366,  etc.),  but  only 
quidi[u-]  ais  (ID  times,  v.  Lodge,  Lex.  PL,  p.  87);  so  without  posi- 
tion  and  without  change  of  speaker,  Cap.  1016  quidtu  als;  cf.  Hau. 
887  quos  als  homines.     Similarly  the  phrase  si  sapis  has  always 
the  initial  accent— 15  times  in  verse-close,  twice  med  v.  as  si 
sapis  (Ba.  1027;  Cas.  838),  twice  exceptionally  as  si  sapIs  (Am 
311,  ist  ft.;  Mo.  1 173);  cf.  Poe.  1200  hinc  sapi't (without position) ; 
1 198  (it  sapit  (end  of  colon) ;  in  the  ist  ft.  we  find  also  quae  s4pit 
in,  Tru.  854.     With  si-sapis,  cf.  also  the  familiar  sivis,  sis,  suHis. 
sodes. 

Again, althougli  PI.  scans  scid,  void'  quite  as  frequently  as  scio, 

» The  cases  of  shortening  fall  into  3  classes:  {i)  with  the  aid  of  the  verse- 
accent,  i.  e.  sc{d,  in  all  parts  of  the  verse  (so  most  frequently);  (2)  without  the 
verse-accent,  and  in  the  1st  ft.  (frequent);  (3)  zvithout  the  verse-accent,  and 
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»#/#,  he  adinits  in  general  only  scid,  void  after  monosyllables.' 
Some  striking  illustrations  may  be  given  of  this  fact:  In  the 
usual  order  PL  always  accents  zdm-sdo  (6  times  :  As.  378  ;  Men. 
764;  Mer.  266;  Ci.  521 ;  Mer.  732  ;  735  ;  cf  also  the  frequent  2dm 
sa'isX  but,  wishing  to  utilize  the  scansion  sad  for  his  verse,  he 
ihanges  ike  order  5  times  i&  seid  iam,  e.  g.  Mer.  304  t^rnas 
fc|6  iam.  Quid  {mi  t^rnas  iim-scld.  Quid);  ib.  775;  Mi.  36; 
Ps.  990;  Tru,  506.  Similarly  PI,  and  Ter.  have  te  voio  or  ie 
Vol[o^  ify  21  times  (med,  v.  6  times),  cf.  Kellerhoff,  Studem. 
Stud.  II  80  ff.;  wishing  to  use  the  scansion  vo/o,  PL  changes  ihe 
mrier  ikrice,  e.  g.  Ep.  460  6mi.  void  te  verbis  (^7ioi  t6-vol5) ;  Per. 
598 ;  190;— so  also  always  mS-vok  (except  Mi.  678  ego-m6  vol5), 
lull  twice  v6l6  me:  Mi  497 ;  St  422  (t€  v5l5  occurs  only  in  anap., 
Ba.  1149.  except  for  a  false  correction  of  Kellerh.).  Also,  except 
in  anap.  and  in  the  ist  ft  of  dialogue  verse,  we  find  always  ncfn- 
fued  or  ndngnelo}  o^  (7  times  in  verse-close,  4  times  med.  v., 
¥iz.  As.  907;  St.  292;  Ad.  738;  Hec.  443;  cf.  also  Muller,  Nachtr. 
23),  ndn  poiesi,  etc.  (except  Mer.  553  dum  potes,  but  Ps.  85  read 
8€d  pota  (A);  cC  Muller,  Pr.  131  f.),  nil  morjr  (27  times,  cf 
Kellcrlioi;  L  I,  82  and  MiiUer,  Pr.  126  f.),  710'n  iacis  (11  times, 
but  Hec.  527  lie\n,  tlcil^s).  nivalis,  tit  valH,  (9  times),  ///  solis, 
I// W^/ (except  Ba.  80  ut  solet  in  fstis),  ///  lubH,  lii  decH,  tit  iiibh, 
qudd  scidm,  si  seids,  hie  erd,  etc.*  Finally,  note  especially  the 
¥erses  in  wliich  this  accent  occurs  more  than  once,  as: 

Cas.  765:  Quill  agilis  hodie?  ^um  tia//s,  siqtad  datis  i 
Ciir.  148:   V4s  am^,  mfs  zM,  vtfs  pefa  clique  obsecro. 
Mo.  329:  Simd^s,  mdm  £ad}s,fm/m  eadam  tecum. 


Ji«ft#.  ».  (not  infrequent).  Although  the  third  class  is  the  least  frequent  of  the 
three,  cases  occur  quite  often  enough  (Mi.  273;  Au.  574;  Cap.  440,  etc.)  to 
give  cogency  to  the  argument  offered  above. 

>  Mid.  V.  the  type  //  sd4  occiirs  13  times  ;  et  sd[iy]0^  8  times.  In  ist  ft.  ct 
•dd  Ci.  588;— Ps.  281  ed.  mai.  reads  sed  sci*o  <ego>,  a  common  phrase. 
Jf/w/i^ iwa/.  «i.  occurs  17  times;  /i  V0i[o\  yJj^  20  times.  Exceptions  occur  in 
1st  ft.  lis  Ps.  919  hoc  vol5;  Mo.  583  ;  Ci.  82  ho»c  volo  igatis ;  Au.  823.  A  real 
exception  is  perhaps  Men.  207  scin  quid  vo*lo  ego  te ;  [also  Ter.  Hec.  753 
quid  v5l5  .  .  .  facias;  Hau.  1027  aut  quod  vo'lo]  ;  but  not  Tru.  779  hic  nunc 
vo'lo-scire;  Tni.  261.  Mi.  612  se»d  vol5-scfre  (for  the  phrase,  v.  Lindsay. 
Captivi,  p.  366).  Mr  Mi.  678  ego-me«  void  vivere.  Although  excluded  after 
monosyll.  accusative  (fuod,  hot^  tg,  etc.),  void  is  frequent  after  polysyll.  ace  . 
•t  St.  347  miinditias  void;  674;  Tro.  283.  etc.,  and  is  wholly  unrestricted 

'Compare  also  tile  following  examples,  which,  occurring  as  they  do  in 
Terence,  probably  involve  pyrrhic  rather  than  iambic  words  (v.  Podiaski): 
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Cf.  St.  285  age  tit  placet,  curre  lit  Itib^i-,  Poe.  1198  tit  sapit. Wln^ 
g^nium  patris,  habet  quod sapit-,  Au.  657;  Men.  116;  Per.  482- 
578 ;  Ph.  799.  ^     ' 

Although  iambic  imperatives  like  cave,  vide,  vale,  abi,  etc., 
are  used  in  dramatic  verse  almost  exclusively  in  a  shortened  form' 
(Muller.  Pr.  153;  Leppermann.  De  corrept.  PI.,  82),  yet.  in  con- 
junction with  the  negative  prefix  ne,  we  find  always  ne  negd  or  ne 
neg[a]  v?l-  (7  times,  cf.  Loch,  Impv.  b.  PI.,  21 ;  2  7?ied.  v.,  viz.  As. 
377;  922;— 3  times  written  in  B  nenega),  ni pave  (4  times-  3  med 
Z'.:  Am.  mo;   Mer.  885;  Ps.   103),  n^'  time  (12  timesj'i  med. 
Z'.,  Ml.  1345;    I  cretic,  Cas.  8351—3  times  written  7ietime)\   7ii 
duts,  ne  duds  (6  times;  2   med.  v.:  Mer.  40i(?);  Ru.  1368),  and 
always  in  verse-closes  n^  doc^  (except  anap.,  Au.  434),  nt^  crepd, 
ne  sies,  etc.,  also  always  m€  vid^  (Lorenz  on  Mi.  376;  Lindsay, 
Class.   Rev.  VI   404).      In   conjunction  with  other  prefixes,  as 
znir[ol  rus,  nimc,  sed^  vah,  si,  etc.,  we  have  med.  v.  intro  abi  (As. 
543;   Cap.  452;  Ci.  770).  rtis  abf  (Mo.  8;   Cas.   103— the  usual 
punctuation,  viz.  rus,  abi,  is  incorrect,  cf.  Mo.  74);  Mo.  585  ntinc  tu 
abi  (MSS :  n€  tu  abi) ;  Mer.  749  st,  abi ;  Ps.  1 288  s6d  vid6 ;  Hau.  600 
va  h,  vid^;  probably  Am.  749  ha'nc  roga.||Mequid6m  ;— and  often 
in  verse-closes,  as  Mo.  580  (n(inc  abi).  Cap.  1 25  (atque  abi).  ib.  860 
(s^d  iub6).  etc.     Exceptions  to  Lachmann's  law  occur  only  occa- 
sionally med.  v.,  viz.  Mo.  66  tace  atque  abT  r(js;  Ru.  1089  aV  tace 
tti;  perhapsMo.8ioa'hcave;-but  frequently  in  ist  ft.asMo  929 
(ndnc  abi);  187  (quin  mone  qua^so);  Hau.  1031  (^t  cave)'  Hec 
223;    Poe.  609;  cf.  Cap.  643  (s^d  vide-sis);  cf  Poe.  358.'    The 
accent  ac  cdve  (Ba.   147;    Hau.  302)   is  also  frequent  med,  vr 
further  Tn.   11  (et  d|te);   Am.  353;   Men.  416;  cf.   Poe.  292! 
These  examples  show  that,  except  in  the  case  of  the  prohibitive 
prefix  ne,  the  recessive  accent  is  not  so  usual  with  the  impv 
as  with  other  verbal   forms,  perhaps    because  some  impvs.  are 
often  felt  as  exclamatory  adverbs  (cf  cedo,  as  Ad.  123  atit  ced6) 
With  verbal  forms  in  general  a  few  additional  exceptions  to 
Lachmann's  law  occur,  viz.  Mi.  1272  tit  tremit  atque;  Tru.  755 
no'n  redls;  cf  Cap.  343  ita-u«t  velis (treat  otherwise,  however,  Ps. 
479 ;  Cas.  242)  ;  —  more  often  in  ist  ft.,  as  St.  58  qui'  manet  tit  • 
Au    823;  Am.  703;  cf.  Cap.  572.     The  less  usual  medial  accent 
IS  fi-equent  in  the  ist  ft.  (cf.  perl (i bet,  Cap.  833),  as  Tru.  242  si 

Hau.  1054  ut  te  deceit.  Ea  ;  ib.  666  non  lice't  hominem  esse;  Phor    718  non 
moro«r.  Ubi ;  Hau.  1021  quin  sie«t  itidem. 


Hi 
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n^gat  sej  Ci.  453  nil  m6r6r;  Per.  50  iamne  ^bls;  213;  Ps.  156; 
Ba.  lOOi ;  Trw.  235,  etc.,  and  admissible  elsewhere,  as  St.  710 
bfbe  ■!  bFbis;  Mi.  1514  qnln  tu  iu'bes;  Mo.  648  has  d6dit  qu. ; 
Per.  J|«  ipoi  da'tamst ;  Poe.  374 ;  Ba.  646. 
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Plautine  Usage  in  Prepositional  Composita. 

No  critical  scholar  at  the  present  day  is  likely  to  question  seri- 
ously the  recessive  accentuation  of  the  prepositional  composita 
(c£  Podiaski,  Quomodo  Terent.  verb,  ace,  etc.,  p.  15;  Lindsay, 
Journal  Philol.  XX  150  ff.,  and  The  Captivi,  p.  370;  Skutsch, 
Forsci,  IS9;  Vcndryes,  L'intensit6  init.  108).  Thus  recession  is 
dwirlf  indicated  by  tli«  ifwuicncy  with  which  the  assimilated 
form  of  the  preposition  occtirs  before  nouns  in  Inscrr.  and  MSS, 
i.  €•  allaevam,  im  f route,  €€  flamma,  etc. ;  v.  Corssen  P  266 ;  IP 
871 ;  Neue-Wagener,  Formenl.  II  783,  868,  905,  etc.  The  chief 
examples  of  this  sort  occurring  in  the  Plautus  MSS  are  brought 
together  by  Leo,  Nachr.  d.  Giitt.  Ges.,  1895,  p.  419,  e.  g.  appa- 
trcm  Mer.  962  (C  D),  impracda  Ep,  108  (A) ;  summanus  Per. 
450  (1  C  D),  elc.^ ;  for  tlic  occasional  assimilation  also  of  con- 
jiioctions  and  other  particles,  cf.  CIL.  Ill  suppl.  5,  15184,  13  pro 
tc  es  su[is] ;  IV  1895  tan  durum ;  VI  6182  tan  cito,  etc.  The 
lengthened  vowel  of  the  preposition  is  also  abundantly  attested 
for  combinations  Hke  In  foro  (CIL.  VI  1566),  Insvos  (II  1503), 
IncOIXMIIA  (II  1676),  etc.,  c£  Christiansen,  De  i  longis,  p.  43  ft. 

Taiesis-fomis*  occur  occasionally  IH  poetry,  e.  g.  the  caesura 
after  the  praep.  adposiim  in  Cat.  IV  18  per  |  impot^ntik  freta  is 
comparable  to  that  after  xht praep.  composita  in  Hor.  C.  II  12,  35 
d6m  flagrantia  d6  |  torquet ;  a  looser  connection  may  perhaps  be 
sometimes  indicated  by  the  very  free  occurrence  in  the  hexameter- 
close*  of  tmesis-forms  like  inter  \  agendum,  ante  \  domandum 
(Verg.  EcL  fi  2f ;  Georg,  3,  206),  but  we  may  note  that  Silius 
Italicus  uses  quite  similarly  in  the  hexameter-close  ^/«</»<?r|^J5^ 
(Miiller,  R.  M.',  264);  cf.  Hor.  Ep.  I  19,  3  ut  male  |  sanus;  cf. 

>I  have  not  seen  J.  Bwiich,  Assini.  la  i.  Compos,  b.  PI.,  1887. 

'Altogether  unwarranted  if  tlie  view  of  L.  Muller,  R.  M.«,  p.  467,  who,  on 
the  ground  of  the  occasional  occurrence  of  these  tmesis-forms,  denies  that  the 
dactylic  poets  treat  circumlitora  and  aborts  as  composita  in  the  manner  described 
by  Quintilian  (I  %^  zi\ 

*Cf.  also  the  observations  of  Prof.  Humphreys,  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Ass.  IX 
(1878),  p.  58. 


Verg    Georg.  2,  366  interque  legendae ;  etc.  ^     Finally  attention 
may  be  directed  to  the  characteristic  Latin  arrangement,  by  which 
the  preposition  is  often  placed  between  the  attribute  and  the  noun 
e.  g.  omyubiis  tn  locis,  lacrimis  cum  muliis.     Leo,  Nachr.  d  Gott* 
Ges.,  1895     p.    418,  sees  in  this  construction  a  survival  of  the 
original  I.  E.  postposition  of  these  particles,  which  is  still  largely 
retamed  in  Oscan  and  Umbrian.     Leo's  solution  may  be  the  cor 
rect  one,  yet  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  a  different  view  of 
the  construction  is  at  least   possible,  and  that   the  Latin  order 
omnibus  in  locis  is  capable  of  being  explained  wholly  from  the 
development  which   has  taken   place  within  the  Latin  domain 
and  from  the  tendency  which  has  there  prevailed  to  treat  the 
complex  '  preposition-noun '  as  a  unit  and  to  preserve  it  unbroken 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  e.  g.  omnibus  inlocis,  magna  cum- 

Ztcil'^xr  ^^  '^'  ""^^^^^  "^'""^"^  ^''^  '^^  compositum 

So  far  we  have  spoken  only  of  general  considerations-  in 
dramatic  verse  the  recessive  accentuation  of  these  composiia  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  following  special  usages : 

(I)  We  find  frequent  examples  of  the  oxytonesis  of  trochaic 
and  spondaic  prepositions  in  the  critical  feet.  E.  g  Ps  648  inteV 
erum;  often  int6reos,  praet6reos'  (Ritschl,  Proleg.  CCXXVII; 

^Similarly  verbal  tmesis-forms  like  ante  \  venitis,   ante  \ parata  (which   our 
eduors  would  doubtless  in  such  cases  write  separately),  ife  probably  legiti 
mate  in  the  hexameter-close,  although  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  collect 
such  examples.     L.  Mtlller  himself  writes  in  Cat.  IV  4  the  tmesis-forL  ..a^ 
ire  on  account  of  the  caesura  ;  similarly.  Horace.  C.  I  2.  34,  has  the  tmesis- 
form  «r.«.,  \volat  m  Sapphic  verse  ;  on  sr.per  |  volitantia  in  Lucan  (V  50  ) 
see  Trampe    De  Luc.  arte  metr..  p.  34.     As  to  the  main  point  at  issue  the 
character  of  prepositional  phrases,  it  is  well-known  that  in  the  senarius-c'los! 
forms  hke  .m.-^.r.,  in-oppido  (Phaedr.  V  7.  22  ;  III  10,  19.  etc.)  count  as  one 
word  (cf^Muller.  R.  M.,  532;  Havet.  ed.  Phaedr.,  p.  178).     Hence  HAT 
Munro,  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philosoph.  Society.  X  (1864)  p   ,78 
states  the  facts  correctly:  "An  ancient  Latin  seems  to  have  been  abt  by  the' 
sense  done  to  distinguish  in  J  us  to  from  injusto  or  praetermtssa  from  prleter- 
ysa   .     It  IS  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  in  conclusion  the  great  number 
of  compounds   which   have   arisen   from   these   familiar   combinations    eg 
in/orare  {m-forum :  Plaut.).  egregius  {e-grege),  suburbanus  {sub-urbe)  etc      '     ' 

and  the  edd.  ma.,  and  m,n.  haveialso  fallen)  in  conjecturing  Mo.  1156  pudet  I 
Propter  e.  quae  fecit.    B^  has  Propterea  qui  facit,  and  if  L  follow  th'eu, 

prptercr"'  ^^  ''"  '"'"^  ^''^''''^  "^"'^  ^""^  "^"'"^  ^''^''  '^-  ^"^-  ^'4  '^ 
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Kloti,  Grundz.  267),  inl6rse,  propt^rme/  etc.  (Klotz,  324);— Enn. 
If.  Iff.  55  iilte^r  de^s;  Poc.  1398  irite'r  ncgotitini ;  not  conclusive 
is  Eim.  tr.  fr.  JOi  ante"  pedes  (cf.  antSpM^s  Mer.  780;  Ad.  386), 
nor  Cap.  617  inteV  sacrfini.  Hence  we  find  intir  ^abstracted' 
from  such  cases  and  used  alone,  as  Mer.  752  quos  int^r;  possi- 
ble also  is  ap6d-forum  Ep.  422,  cf.  Pompon,  fr.  168  R.,  although 
Leo,  Forsch.  226  f.,  demands  in  both  these  cases  the  usual  dpii{d) 
fmrdm,  with  hiatus  or  slight  change  of  text ;  cf.  also  with  pyrrhic 
prep.  Ps.  140  apu^d  oveis  [cf.  Ci.  50  sine^  nico ;  Poe.  1 193  inteV 
aliis],  though  for  the  sequence  w,  v»«  we  find  regularly  apud 
ertim  (Am.  591 ;  Cap.  666;  Ps.  461  ;  493, etc.),  apud  etjm  (Hau. 
733),  etc.  The  student  of  Plautine  accent  will  perhaps  wonder 
why  it  is  that  we  find  in  the  critical  feet  such  numerous  cases  of 
the  accents  intir-nos,  ergd-me,  propter -res,  ^io,,,  where  the  prep. 
is  foltewed  by  a  inouosyllable,  and  also  numerous  cases  of  the 
coinbloation  -  *^,  v  *  jiniirem),  while  we  find  in  the  critical 
__  f  -»  »  feet  only  a  few  cases  Wh^iniir^eas^  whjere_thej)rep.  is  followed 
by  a  dissyllable;  thre  probable  explanation  of  this  difference  is 
that  nearly  all  the  combinations  involving  dissyllables  are  needed 
for  the  formation  of  verse-closes,  e.  g.  St.  460  praet6r  ped^s;  Mi. 
9  propter  ¥if  6m. 

(2)  We  liad  always  the  accents  dpatre,  inform,  etc.,  and  not 
a  pdtre,  in  fdrd,  cf.  A.  J.  P.  XXV  262  f. ;  corrupt  is  As.  463  ipse 
in  many  |  hab^bo,  with  hiatus,  and  Ru.  206  is  needlessly  scanned 
by  Skutsch,  Forsch.  158,  quisquam  homo  mi  obvf;lm,  instead 
of  qufsquam  homd  mi  obviam.  PI.  also  accents  in  prep,  phrases 
iMily  pr0piir*mSm,  propiir»mari\  praeiir'Cas[am],  and  never 
prdpier  vlim,  prdpier  mire^  praiier  cdslam"],  although  we  find 
ibc  latter  accent  freely  used  in  all  other  combinations  of  the 
same  value  (-  -  ,^  if),  e.  f.  idnio  mdgis  (Mo.  831 ;  Ba.  557), 
mtilio  mdgis  (Per.  232  ;  Ps.  656),  nilo  mdgis  (Am.  908  ;  Gas.  264). 
For  suprd'laciim  admitted  as  a  quadrisyllabic  word  in  iambic 
verse-close,  v.  Klotz,  Gnind*.  244;  cf.  also  in  tile  hexameter- 
dose  Verf .  A^  3,  695  slibt€r-mare,  qui  nunc.    Similarly  we  have 

•If  Is  totcwoftliy  tittt  the  very  frequent  cases  of  '  enclisis'  in  int/re&s,  in- 
^m^  prmUrspam^  elf.,*  »ft  nowhere  expfessly  mentioned  by  the  ancient  gram- 
nittrians.  aiifi  ve  linst  suppose  that  thif  regarded  such  cases  as  sufficiently 
provided  for  by  their  general  mles.  T©  these  rules  as  cited  above  (A.  J.  P. 
XXV  263  f.)  add  Priscian,  K,  III  17,  m  (Sch5ll.  De  ace,  p.  186):  annectitur 
semper  praepositto  sequent!  dictioni  et  quasi  una  pars  cum  ea  effertur,  quamtdi 
per  apposiHonem  pmftr&iwr^ 
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anan'    .        p  "°"n     are  wholly   excluded   (sine  b6n6  only  in 
"oh;  usJo^th?'  ^'  ^  '"°"""''-.'^''-  •'^— ed  noun  is  trisy.i:. 

V  d  s     E?,    ,°  P'^r.':  "  ''"""  '"'"^^"^"''  «•  8-  Hau.  30  sine 

vitas,  Eu.   1044  sine  dflbiro];  P).  fr  inc  7  a,-,„H  1,  •     •      ^'au, 
bercr  ProrpI   .,^  ff     •.       •-  J .  « 1.  ir.  inc.  7  apud  homines  (Ahl- 

u.on  li:  '"^-  "'^  '•^P^Wican  period,  the  accent  ever  rested 
noun  we  oTht  T  7^'"'"°"^  "^""^'^''"^  °'"  P-P-  +dissyl    bic 

iu  t  sucl  si  ffte n  '"/'f "'  ''"  ^'  '^"^  '"  f-'  P-<^-"-  »ith 
noun  s  r  bH  tZ  """■'•'"'  -'^'^ -I'- '>- governed 
ca'pite-  Cur   r,       ;  ^'     u,"    ■^°'  "*  '"  "^^^^^  765  quidem  tn 

765).     The  accen^n^ay  tt  tirn^Jjet/w^XS  pTtllol-s 
to  .reely  ....../-./.Hn  the  case  of  dissyllabic  nlsesp 

"  .'"^  "'  "•'  ^-  K-  Ciir.  354  s.'bi  in  manli,n  ;  Am.  102 1  •  Ps     ^o. 
Tn    914.  V.  still  other  examples  in  Miiller  Pr    w    cf  St   cf,' 
.■n  hone  dig,,, ;  Cap.  426  ,'d  at  sci^s;  Am.  '/s'  c'l  L     tZ 
recession  which  all  these  examples   exhibif      U.a'o ' the  Ju), 
exprobrds  type  (Tri.  318 ;  250;  Eu.  233  etc  )  ^ 

and   ult    vTt  f  f;     I    7^  f  *''"'  '^^"''^■'  '">^^.  etc.  (med. 

occurlt  :i;^'   ^te'":!^'"^"'^  '  1''''^''  ^'"""  ^'^y^' 
--  -  or   .rS"    r?  ^''"'^'  "'^'  "'^^  ''»^e  either 

other  word,  :       '  "°'   ^^'^^   ^^-  J"  P"  ^^^    262).     In 

Senrlml    ;,r  ""'^  '"''  T"^'"'^  '"^"^    (^a.   ,,50).  but  not 
?mf!sus      I   h.t'   """"   '"^^^"^    (^^-   4").    but   not    6manu 
a  ,  ,Z      /         u    ^^'""'"^'''  '^■■th  the  help  of  Rassow's  index 
a  sufficient  number  of  prepositional  phrases  in  Pl.  to  determine 

"MiiM-r    P       l'""-'°-  "'■  '35  apud  suom  paternum. 

(i-b    oc .)   :„d  Gor;™?"''  rrl'  "^  ^°""'"  ^-  ^'"-  '57.onequei„er6 
\       ".  v/ci.;,  ana  uoetz  does  little  hf»tfor  ;   *»   ;«  ^  -     .,  ,        ^  5 

«sS,.  62  quidem    l,,sifa(Ahl    r/l        ;.;,      V'^'''•~''?'^^''''^^"'«- 
'Sc.n  r,c  I      /,  ^"S.  1.  1, 154),  not  quidem  In  sflo. 
scan  Cas.  prol.  36  ciimpatre  in  lUisce  not  in  ,11,=,.- ■        ».- 

?d  hanc.  not  quomodo  ad  .nine;  P..  1242    Mi^^t  Na  Mr  .O  "'  '"T'" 

A,  or  may  be  scanned  obviam  erukro  defe^m  rp\  '  v  TT''  '""" 

(«fich.)23..2  i<n  manil.  cf.  pect6re  '   ^'  ^  ""?"»"»'  -^  CLE. 
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this  fact  beyond  all  question;   the  results  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

Compoiitm      Elisions  Into  Acute         Composita      Elisions  Into  Acute 

aforo  5  periovem  2 

deforo  1  periocum  2 

inforo  4  incrucem  i 

adforem  12  invia  2 

apatre  6  devia  i 

ciimpatre  2  propterviam  i 

clampatrem  I  obviam  14 

adpatrem  5  j^diem  3' 

adsencm  2  inloco  2 

-*■  mare  4  abdomo  2 

Total        72 

The  cases  of  the  elision  of  adforum  into  an  acute  may  be 
cited  here:  Ba.  902;  1060;  Ps.  561;  764;  Tru.  313;  Mer.  797; 
Tfi727;  Per.  487;  As.  245;  367;  Mi.  89;  930;  And.  226;  356; 
Ad.  277;  Pk  30;  921.  iTdah  17) -similarly  a>r^:  Au.  356; 
ML  578;  Mo.  998;  Per.  442;  Poe.  929;  Ad.  645;— /w^r^?:  As. 
117;  Cur.  475;  507;  Tri.  651. 

Finally,  the  prepositions  are  shown  to  be  accented  by  the  fact 
fiat  they  are  often  placed  in  those  feet  of  Latin  verse  which 
€0m€mM0mify  require  a  tonic  syllable  in  the  arsis,  e.  ^.  the  fifth 
arsis  of  the  hcMineter,  as  ab  love  stimmo  (Verg.  A.  i,  380),  and 
the  third  arsis  of  the  trimeter,  as  Laber.  mim.  113  In  bono  a6que 
atque  in  malo;  Syr.  sent.  135  ci\m  mala  famd. 

Summary. 

The  cases  of  general  recession  in  the  Latin  accent  system  are 
Siricllf  limited  in  number,  that  is,  recession  of  this  sort  occurs 
only  upon  moflosyllabic  pronouns,  prepositions,  conjunctions  and 
adverbs,  and  also  upon  dissyllabic  prepositions  and  pronouns 
(for  the  latter,  v.  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Assoc,  1904).  Further  when 
conjunctions,  pronouns  and  the  like  are  involved,  recession  occurs 
often  in  the  word-groups  ^^^  ^^  (A.J.  P.  XXV  160,  260,  269), 
less  often  in  the  groups  »^.  vv^  (TAP A.  XXXIV,  93  ff.)-  '^^^ 
cauiCi  of  this  recession  Ic  in  the  traditional  L  E.  word-order, 

*  No.  of  cases  in  both  PI.  and  Ter, 
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which  has  been  very  completely  preserved  in  Latin,  and,  in  a 
number  of  instances,  they  probably  lie  also  in  an  original!    E 
enchsis  ,  which  has  been  retained  in  Latin  (A.J.  P.  XXV  i .6* 
259;,  260,  261  \  263,  410).  '      •'  ^^  ^50, 

Since  Latin  has  preserved  no  other  word-orders  in  the  same 

cases-except  of  course  m  special  phrases-acquired  a  definite 

tZuZTri^'  and  become  a  fixed  accent  ifesie^.etundeZ 
BeionuHg,  v.  Seelmann.  Ausspr.  18;  Hirt.  Indogerm.  Akz.  19) 
The  suggestion  has  been  made,  to  be  sure,  both  by  Lindsay  Ind 
by  Skutsch  m  recent  writings,  in  which  they  have  developed  the 
heor    o,  R,3,,j  ,^  ,^  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^^^^.^^^    y^^^^^^  of  PhTol  XX 

153,  The  Captivi,p.362-  Forsch.  156;^.).  that  the  Latin  accent 
possesses  the  power  of  receding  over  almost  any  iambic  word  e  e 
essnm  vocaf,  and  is  therefore  to  a  considerable  extent  a  free  ^cc^U 
^rete  Beionun^^.     After  examining  this  hypothesis  whh  intere 
and  without  adverse  prepossessions,  I  am  led  to  reject  it  at  every 
point.     For  it  is  only  in  a  very  limited  way  that  we  find  evidences 
clirvTnH  "'"^  '"'  ^^^^^^.-../^;r  (obj.  -f  verb),  and  we  practi! 
cally  find  no  evidence  at  all  for  accents  like  rectd-via  (adj.  -f  noun) 
or  .../../...,    (dissyll.  adv.  +  verb).     Hence  we  must'concZe 

linaLSi  H™  ^^  ''-  --'  '''-  P^-  -^3^  within 
Further,  the  conclusions  which  we  have  reached  are,  to  a  laree 
extent,  independent  of  any  very  special  theory  of  the  Latin  accent 

veoZeZ  ^7^^  "\^^  r'^'-  ^— "y  -cognized  facts  of  de-' 

velopment.     For  both  the  stress  theory  of  the  Latin  accent  and 

he   musical  theory,  in  the  form  in  which  the  latter  has  been 

thrown  by  Havet  and  Vendryes,  agree  in  assuming  that  in  the 

'It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  I  accept  very  largely  the  view.  wT.,VK 
Prof.  Lmdsay  has  advocated  in  the  works  just  cited'but  I  dV  not  accept    he 

thai  accent  and  utus  >haU  (practically)  always   disagree    as  H    AT    M  / 

bridge  Philosophical  Society,  X  386.  ' 

'  Cf.  A.  J.  P.  XXV  258.  3rf    TAPA     r    « 

'  ^t.  1  APA.  1904,  p.  49. 
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pre-literary  period  an  accent  of  stress  or  intensity  rested  upon 
the  initials.  In  my  judgment,  however,  t^ese  conclusions  accord 
better  with  the  stress  theory  of  the  accent  (cf.  TAI'A.  AAAiv, 

P-  95)- 
Conclusion.    Relation  of  Word  and  Verse  Accent. 
The  question  may  be  asked  whether  the  conclusions  reached 
in  the  preceding  study  throw  any  light  upon  the  larger  problem 
of  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  Latm  accent  and  Latm 
quantitative  verse.'    Although  it  is  difficult  to  answer  th.s  question 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  paper,  1  am  unwilling  to  bring 
this  study  to  a  close  without  indicating   briefly  the  manner  in 
which  I  think  that  its  results  should  be  interpreted  in  relation  to 
the  general  problem,' which  has  called  forth  such  wide  differences 
of  opinion  among  Latin  metrical  scholars.     In  the  first  place  it 
will  be  noted  that  all  the  tests  which  have  been  employed  in  the 
preceding  inv-stigation  are  based  upon  the  well-known  fact  that 
the  verse-accentuation  of  jr?«/r^,  prodUlo,  fa/aw/ltatem,JA|nre 
pictl>rl\  impMlosas*  etc.,  must  agree    with    the  word-tone. 
This  usage  means  that,  in  all  ordinary  forms  of  pronunciation, 
the  Latin  tone  greatly  weakened  a  following  short  syllable,  or 
two  following  short  svUMes,  in  case  the  second  of  the  two  shorts 
was  not  a  final  syllable.     Now  it  is  true,  in  general,  that  the 
various  metrical  tones  or  cadences  of  the  ancients  (,'^ri/x«T,.ot  roVor, 
Hdt.  I  47  ;  »p.>cTP«  riuo,,  id  I  174)  always  involve  to  some  extent 
the  song  like  utterance  known  as  the  ^.V.,  k»i,(tk  or  medium  genus 
(Aristid.  Quint.,  p.  7,  ^3  M.;  Mart.  Cap.  IX  9.^7 ;  cf.  Quintil.  1 
8,  a),  and  are  therefore  wholly  independent   of  the  tone     or 

•In  tW.  whole  dUcussion  I  use  the  term  -accent'  in  the  sense  of  the 
gramma.icl  accent,  the  accent  of  popnlat  speech  (snmo).  Hence  my  position 
would  not  be  affected  in  the  least,  e«n  if  one  should  wish  to  assume  witli 
Zielinski.  D«s  Claoselgesetz  in  Ciceros  Reden.  Leipzig,  1904.  P- 2*5 ff,  'he 
existence  of  no  'otatorisch-poetischer  Accent';  for  the  real  suhject  of  my 
inquiry  is,  what  relation  does  this  'oratorisch-poetischer  Accent  .  i.  e.,  in  my 
judgment,  the  accent  which  nclunll,  accompanies  the  ^ff?  «vva<c  and  the 
wWoMa,  benrtoths'Vulgataccent'.  ,     .      .         .       , 

'Upon  thi.  r.lrtion.see  also  «y  article  "Studies  in  Latm  Accent  and 
Metric".  Tbm.  A«.  PMl.  A«oc.,  I«a».  A  still  fuller  discussion  of  the 
subject  is  proposed  elsewhere. 

>  From  the  time  of  Terence, ».  Klotz,  Grundz.  276  ff. 

«  From  the  time  of  rh.-iedru»,  v.  TAPA.  XXXIV  67. 

'Since  the  Oteek  and  Latin  accents  have  both  of  them  a  large  melodic 
element  and  appear  to  diffe.  «•»»  in  the  degree  in  which  they  have  developed 
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cade7ice  (r6,o,  npo^^&U)  of  the  voice  in  colloquial  speech  inde- 
pendent  al.o,  in  general,  of  the  weak  intensive  element  'o  the 
o  the  '"^^P^"'^f"<=-  does  no,,  however,  exist  in  all  case^ 

to  the    ame  extent ;  for  the  ancients  are  agreed  that  one  of  the 
metrical  cadences,  viz.  the  iambic,  approaches  more  nearly  tl^a^ 

expect  to  discover  in  iambic  verse,  if  anywhere,  traces  of  the 

tz:f:zv  T """''  ^"'  *^  "^  "'^^  -^p"-'' '°  find  tia 

the  poet  or  poets,  who  arranged  the  Latin  iambic,  imposed  uoon 

oZV^/  V  %''^  ''=''  ''  ?''°"'^  ^^^P-'  the'coiroquialton; 
of  genera  calamlmem  and  ,pMre,  and  that  a  similar  law  was 
accepted  later  for  pectin'  and  even  for  imparl  |  osus. 

the  intensive  element.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  folIow"i^;g~;i;;^;,;;;;;T;rr: 
0    applymg  ,0  Roman  pronunciation  ,.11  those  terms  whid.  the  Greeks  empZ 
o    their  own  language,  i.  e.  ^?^,  dp^Ut.  r6vo,,  .,,«„,,,„,  e.c      For    hTs 'k 
of  brevity  and  of  making  my  account  fit  both  Greekand  \l\J  i  T 

•also  intentionally  followed  the  example  of  l^ylLZ\l^::Z%lZ\ 

V  r"t  -/r  cf  Kr*G""  1  T-  "^'-  "^^  """""■  ''  ^'--  "=•  4«;  De  com'p 
amnnJ'r        I'  '  '^  '^"^  ""'""  ^"'''"'''  '"'■  Centralbl.  I8q,    7   21,) 

among  Greek  writers,  in  failing  to  distinguish  sharply  between  ic'^;  wh  ,h 
IS 'Stress  with  a  slight  musical  Pl^vof^v, » /u         .        \  ^^^  icius,  which 

which  is  .musical  elvrj  w  th  I  s  ight  S'T  'isllk  %''T'  T^i 
tinction  seems  to  me  leeitimate  sinr.    ;„  ,1        • '       •  "^  ^^"^  ^'^■'. 

or  obliterate-  ,h.  .  '^smmate,  since,  ,n  the  /xfo„  kiv^cu  the  ictus  obscures* 
or  obl.terate,  the  tone,  and  thus  very  largely  takes  its  place.  In  fact  we  mav 
safely  go  considerably  beyond  the  definitions  just  nuoted  •  see  mv  „„!.  '^ 
ictus  ,n  TAPA..  1904,  p.  5.  f.  To  that  note  I  „L  wlh  0  add  the  Ll  °" 
Besides  the  examples  of  r6.^  ,..„.ieal  mode'.  'leTdyS  i  S^  3 
Thesaurus  note  especially  Schol.  Marciana  in  artis  Dionys.  §2    p    307    ,« 

to  the  m  r  "  "■'""""^  """  ""•*  ''-"P'y  of  "-  -'-.  -i'hout  "nee 

^    y  us  d  of  ttr"?'"'- '"'•  """^'^■"^  '"  '"^  """8-maria„ 
reely  used  of  the  musical  accompaniment  and  of  the  tune  which  as  we  know 

replaced  the  speech-tune  in  singing;  cf.  Choeroboscus  Graec  CrlLl 

1141,  g  H.)  TTpocaiia    yap  luu  i    yitnnvn„f„  .„;    •       -     '     ,  ^  '  /'"-.p.  712 

Xnpovopia  denotes  the   'festnrps'  nf  m.           •  •               .                    '   ^""^ 
r-  ^n   iiic     gestures    ot    the   musician    or  the  artr>r    o„j 

In  conclusion  it  is  not  probabli  that  rdvof-at  least  in  the  singular  number 
agree  with  Prof.  Humphreys  who  kindly  writes  me  that  in  his  judgment  ZZ 
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All  the  cases  named  involve  the  treatment  of  short  syllables 
following  the  tone;  wherever,  on  the  other  hand,  long  syllables 
alone  ar^^e  involved,  as  in  rignd,  the  Romans  were  easily  able  to 
withdraw*  lie  weak  colloquial  tone  and  to  pronounce  r^^no  so 
teOf  m  tlllSf  lit  10  tlie  iwt  syllable  of  this  word  the  full  va  ue 
of  two  xp«5»">*  Tp«roi;  for  iil  iMs  case  the  time  of  the  first  syllable 
is  sufficiently  preserved,  and  a  careful  enunciation  oC  all  the  syl- 
lables in  terms  of  the  time-unit,  the  xP""**^  Trpwror,  takes  place 
liatiirally,  with  the  help  of  the  ^irij  dpw^u    We  find,  however, 
tt«t  tie  organizer  of  the  Latin  iambic  excluded  the  pronunciation 
ff^iii  from  tie  inner  feet  of  iambic  dipodies,  the  feet  upon  which 
tie  riytim  of  tie  verse  depends  (Dipodic  law).    This  precaution 
does  not  mean  that  the  poet  had  regard  for  the  tone  alone ;  it 
means  rather  tiat,  in  rhythmizing,  he  was  unable  to  remove  the 
primary  tone  of  tie  popular  speech  and  at  the  same  time  to 
t  I  leduce  the  irrational  long  from  2  to  I J^  xpo»'o»  '^P^'-^''  ^^  ^^^  ancient 
'  •  licory  reqntres;  in  ©tier  words.  IW  was  unable  to  reduce  a  tone- 
bearing  long  to  tie  time  of  a  vigorous  short/    Similarly  he  was 
wnable  to  reduce  two  siorts,  tie  list  of  which  bears  the  primary 
tone,  to  tie  ime  of  one  short,  e.  g.  inmo. 

Tic  cases  which  we  have  named  represent  nearly  all  the  cases 
of  the  direct  influence  of  the  accent  upon  quantitative  verse 
Which  are  to  ie  found  in  Latin  poetry,'  if.  for  the  purpose  of  a 
coDVCilient  summary,  we  may  be  permitted  10  include  the  phe- 
nomena of  tie  Dipodic  law  under  cases  of  direct  influence.  It 
is  true  that  the  theory  of  Rttschl.  which  is  now  so  much  in  vogue 
with  Plautine  scholars,  sees  everywhere  the  direct  influence  of  the 

Is  mea  10  iesignate  tlic  mmii^ffwdtatian,  and  h  i^.  roiy  is  something  analo- 
gmil  til  HW  •«  heroic  stimin"'.  The  Greeks  commonly  include  the  verse- 
accent  iwdtf  the  •impk  terms  p^ftkf  «**"?'''«:,  ^"^'f^  ^^^'^'  To  the  examples 
«f  flflffif  in  this  use  quoted  by  the  Thesaurus,  add  Schol.  B  in  Hephaest.. 
f,  131  Weitphal:  «»rof  (sc.  &  mppix'''^)  Si  mra  w6^a  fxey  av  (iaivnaidmT^ 
Kmimmmv  yl»ta0m  rp  |3«iiri»i  m»  mryxdaem  n>  alatfrimv ;  cf.  Cic.  De  Or. 
47.  183  iambum  et  trochaewm  segregat  ab  oratore  Aristoteles;  . .  .  insignes 
pmussimes  eorum  numcrorum  et  minuti  pedes.  Thus  the  ^3uff<f  of  the  scholiast 
is  evidently  equivalent  to  Cicero's  penussio,  and  Aristoxenus'  rroJ^/t^  cnimam 

(Elem.  §  31  W. ;  cf.  Hendrickson.  A.  J.  P.  XX  199.  n.  2). 

U.  e.  in  song  and  ^rixc^a  to  wholly  withdraw  it;  in  the  ukan  Kivm^,  tO 

general,  to  greatly  weaken  and  obscure  it. 

»  This  is  very  largely  also  the  explanation  of  Klotz.  Grundz.  321  f.,  who  speaks 

in  more  general  terms  of  the  tone-bearing  longs  as  '  die  schwersten  Ldngen\ 
•The  observation  made  above  (A.  J.  P.  XXV  149).  that  -the  republican 

accents  arc  preserved  in  the  verse  of  the  dramatists",  is  to  be  interpreted  in 

the  light  of  this  statement. 
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accent.  This  view  is,  however,  certainly  a  mistaken  one,  and^has 
gained  the  assent  of  very  few  technical  metricians.  Ritschl's 
^great  insight  consisted  in  a  clear  perception  of  the  fact  that  the 
Latin  accent  has  profoundly  influenced  many  of  the  chief  Latin 
verse-forms,  and  he  was  not  misled  by  the  short-sighted  attempts 
of  some  critics  to  explain  this  influence  entirely  away  through 
the  assumption  of  secondary  causes;  he  was  less  fortunate, 
however,  in  his  judgment  of  the  manner  in  which  the  influence 
of  the  accent  has  been  exerted.  For.  assuming  that  this  influence 
was  always  direct,  he  concluded  that  the  Romans  took  pleasure 
in  the  simple  agreement  of  accent  and  ictus,  and  therefore  sought 
to  bring  about  this  agreement  in  as  many  cases  as  possible.  Un- 
fortunately, these  conclusions  are  not  only  at  variance  with  the 
historical  development  of  Latin  verse-forms,  as  Ritschl's  op- 
ponents have  not  failed  to  point  out  (e.  g.  W.  Meyer,  Beobacht. 
d.  Wortacc,  p.  16  fin.;  Vendryes,  L'intensit6  init.,  p.  87),  but 
they  attribute  a  false  and  unreal  character  to  all  the  classical 
poetry  of  the  Romans.  For  if  agreement  of  accent  and  ictus 
was  so  eagerly  sought  by  the  Romans,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
they  could  have  derived  much  genuine  pleasure  from  a  species 
of  verse  which  consists  mainly  of  disagreements. 

A  more  correct  account  of  the  whole  matter  has  been  given  by 
an  eminent  American  scholar,  Prof.  M.  W.  Humphreys,  who  has 
published  his  conclusions  upon  the  relation  of  accent  and  ictus, 
first  in  a  Leipzig  dissertation,  Quaest.  metr.de  accentus  momento 
in  versu  heroico,  1874,'  and  later  in  a  paper  "On  Influence  of 
Accent  in  Latin  Dactylic  Hexameters",  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Assoc. 
IX  (1878),  pp.  39-58.  In  the  violent  clash  of  extreme  opinions, 
these  moderate  and  scrupulously  exact  studies  of  Prof.  Hum- 
phreys seem  entirely  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  contend- 
ing parties;'  they  constitute,  however,  in  my  judgment,  one  of  the 

*  This  treatise  formed  one  chapter  in  a  series  of  metrical  studies,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  which  Prof.  Humphreys  informs  me  he  has  never  published. 
With  this  broad  range  of  metrical  study,  Prof.  H.  naturally  possessed  a  great 
advantage  over  those  dissertationists  who  have  written  upon  some  single 
phase  of  the  question. 

'Strangely  enough  W.  Meyer,  who  has  discussed  the  same  subject  less 
successfully,  Zur  Geschichte  d.  griech.  u.  lat.  Hexam.,  Sitzungsber.  d.  bayer. 
Akad.,  Munchen,  1884,  pp.  979-1089,  and  especially  pp.  1033-1043,  appears 
to  be  unacquainted  with  Humphreys'  work,  just  as  he  was  unacquainted  with 
the  earlier  statement  of  the  dipodic  law  by  his  own  countryman,  Draheim,  in 
Hermes  XV.  Vendryes,  who  quotes  other  literature,  1.1.,  92  ff.,  shows  a 
similar  neglect. 
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most  important  conlrinitioiis  which  has  been  made  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  becomes  necessary  to  understand  their  full  significance. 
We  may  summarize  Prof.   Humphreys'  conclusions  as  follows: 
The  earliest  Roman  poets  made  m  effort  whatever  to  produce 
agreenient  in  the  close  of  the  hexameter,  but,  as  a  consequence 
of  tli«  BWikei  miiformity  of  Latin  accent,  the  structure  of  the 
verse  caused  agreement  to  occur  in  a  great  majority  ot  the  cases 
(e.  g.  I  of  lie  cases  in  Ennlns).    "Consequently,  in  the  course 
of  time,  when  the  ear  became  accustomed  to  this  agreement,  it 
appeared  to  be  a  property  of  the  verse"  (TAPA.  IX  40).  and 
lalcr  poets  required  that  agreement  should  always  occur  in  this 
place.    Quite  similarly,  the  predominant  use  of  masculine  caesu- 
rae  generally  produced  disagreement  in  the  first  part  of  the  hex- 
ameter; hence  disagreement  became  the  invariable  rule  in  this 
part  of  the  verse,  and  the  masculine  caesura  alone  was  admitted 
as  the  principal  caesura  of  the  verse.     Therefore  the  relation  of 
ictus  to  accent  in  dactylic  hexameters  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  arti/i' 
dai  relation,  and  as  the  result  of  usage  or  convention.     In  addi- 
tion to  these  conclusions  on  the  dactylic  hexameter,  Prof.  Hum- 
phreys declares  elsewhere  (TAPA.  VII  112)  that  the  invariable 
or  almost  invariable  agreement'  which  is  found  in  the  third  foot 

>Oiie  of  the  questions  which  one  might  liave  expected  W.  Meyer  to  discuss 
in  his  wluminous  bnt  incomplete  work,  Beobachtung  des  Wortaccentes.  is 
whether  this  agreement  nally  exists.  Since,  however,  he  has  overlooked  this 
problem  entirely,  I  wish  briefly  to  discuss  the  question  in  the  form.  Did 
PJiaedTUS  seek  consciously  to  place  a  tonic  syllable  in  the  third  arsis? 
Fortunately  this  quesiion  admits  of  a  definite  answer;  for  Phaedrus  most 
Ifeely  allows  a  spondee  or  anapaest  in  the  4ih  ft.,  subject  to  the  conditions 
«»f  the  dipodic  law,  and  hence  his  verse-structure  admits  t(rrdr{em^  heredis  tui 
kit  as  well  miaddilum]  heredfs  tui  (4.  20.  18).  and  (xitilnm]  "-o"^  Patens 
just  as  well  as  tMUHilum]  lixoris  petens  (3. 10.  21).  According  to  L.  MUller  s 
ei.  inlH.  elision  occurs  in  Phaedrus  between  the  arses  of  the  3rd  and  4ih  ft. 
te  i«  <luoni[am]  indignos,  c6rpor[e]  et.  ver[e]  ad.h6min[i]  ut)  118  times  in 
ill.  Wii  i»  particular  cases  of  the  elision  of  trisyllabic  words  of  the  value 
.JL^  X,  W  im^r  P{ti^rt)  occur  28  times.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  of  the 
tHsion  of 'trisyllabic  words  of  the  value  -  x  -  do  not  occur  at  all  m 
Phaedrus;  fm  i*  App.  t.  4.  where  the  ed.  min.  gives  quaecumque  mdulgens 

Fortunfa],  tll«  MSS  have  quaecumque  fw,  q que)  Fortuna    ana 

both  MUller  in  ea.  niai  and  Havet  read  quae  cu/  Fortuna  ^"dulgens  ;  also  m 
App  21.7,  where  the  e4  i«iii.  gi?ei  cim  circumspectans  error[e].  the  Mbb 
have  orrore  or  errore.  and  Mullet  l«  til,  mai.  reads  ore  ita,  Havet  reads  atquox, 
and  Hartman  6mni[a].  We  have  a  right  to  assume  that  words  like  audlrem 
are  about  as  fr'equent  in  Latin  as  words  like  audlam  and  no  more  in  demand 
in  other  parts  of  the  verse  than  the  latter ;  heme  I  conclude  that  Phaedrus 
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of  the  trimeter  has  arisen  in  the  same  manner.     These  clear  and 
definite  statements  (especially  De  ace.  momento,  p.  2;  TAPA. 
IX  40;  VII  112)  evidently  afford  a  general  law  for  the  accentual 
development  of  all  forms  of  Latin  verse\  and,  to  make  the  signi- 
ficance of  this  law  perfectly  plain,  I  venture  to  restate  it  in  the 
following  terms :—  The  Latin  metrical  cadences  or  verse-forms 
were  originally  constituted  entirely  without  reference  to  accent, 
and    solely  in  accordance  with  metrical  laws;  no  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  they  assumed  a  definitive  form  in  this  way  than  they 
began  to  respond  to  the  influence  of  the  accent  in  accordance  with 
a  simple  psychological  law.      In  view  of  the  uniformity  of  the 
Latin  accentual  system,  the  result  of  observing  the  metrical  rules 
was  to  produce  at  certain  points  of  almost  every  cadence,  (i)  agree- 
ment of  accent  and  ictus  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  (2)  dis- 
agreement of  accent  and   ictus  in  the   great   majority  of  cases. 
Wherever  this  result  is  brought  about,  the  Roman  ear  is  quick 
to  note  the  relation  which  usually  exists  and  to  require  in  the 
end,  i.  e.  in  the  course  of  the  historical  development,  that  it  shall 
always  exist,  that  is,  to  require  that  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment shall  be  made  invariable;  in  other  words,  the  Roman  ear. 
remembers   the  hexameter,   Sapphic  or  trimeter  cadences  {r6vo, 
'tunes',  'musical  modes')  at  certain  points  by  the  relation  which 

consciously  sought  to  place  a  tonic  syllable  in  the  3rd  arsis  and  for  tins  reason 
rejected  the  28  examples  of  FMunla]  which  the  verse-structure  would  naturally 
produce.  We  find  also  no  cases  of  elision  like  /xiti  [urn],  but  2  cases  like 
cubical  [urn]  (3, 10.  21  ;  4,  7, 13).  [Observe  that  fourth  paeon  words  like  cubiciilum 
were  wholly  -withdrawn  from  the  yd  arsis  after  150  a.  d.,  ivhen  the  accent  had 
fully  changed  to  ctibiculum,  cf.  A.  J.  P.  XXV  152,  n.  i.]  I  may  add  that,  in 
order  to  give  the  words  in  question  their  proper  accent  in  tlie  3rd  arsis, 
Phaedrus  employs  the  rare  latent  caesura  in  prolai)«;[am]  3.  15,  6;  secretfum] 
lb.  10,  11;  lanific[am]  4,  5,  5.  A  long  monosyll.,  however,  is  freely  treated 
by  Phaedrus  as  independently  accented  in  the  3rd  arsis,  as  3,  14,  4  quam 
deridendus,  where  composition  would  give  quam-deridendus ;  so  4,  11,  14, 
et  al.;  cf.  also  4.  12,  3  propter  virtutfem]. 

^  An  altogether  similar  view  of  the  influence  of  the  accent  has  been  put  for- 
ward by  the  well-known  English  scholar,  H.  A.  J.  Munro.  in  an  extremely  able 
article  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  Vol.  X 
(1864),  pp.  374-402.  Cf.  especially  p.  377:  "  I  wish  ...  to  show  that  before  the 
third  century  Latin  verses  of  every  kind,  popular  as  well  as  learned,  were 
written  by  quantity  alone;  thafon  the  different  kinds  of  metre  accent  had  no 
direct  influence  at  all;  that  however  sometimes  consciously,  sometimes  un- 
consciously, certain  poets  sought  sometimes  a  coincidence,  sometimes  on  the 
other  hand  a  contradiction  between  the  ictus  metricus  of  the  verse  and  the 
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they  bear  to  the  accentual  cadence  or  melody,  which  is  its  sim- 
plest  standard  of  measurement,  its  most  familiar  register.  In 
those  more  numerous  parts  of  the  verse,  however,  where  no 
usual  relation  was  established,  but  the  effect  of  observmg  the 
metrical  rules  was  to  produce  sometimes  agreement  and  some- 
times  disagreement,  the  metrical  cadence  remamed  wholly  un- 
changed,  wholly  unaffected  by  the  accent,  so  long  as  the  Roman 
quantitative  system  endured. 

I  trust  that  I  have  now  made  sufficiently  clear  the  real  charac- 
t«f  of  Prof.  Humphreys'  theory,  which  my  own  studies  have  led 
»e  m  w$0pi  with  confidence,  and,  I  may  add,  with  a  genuine 
sense  of  relicC    lor  liis  tieory  appears  to  afford  a  genuine  Z7<i 
media  and  to  neglect  neither  tie  historical  development,  as  does 
the  theory  of  Ritschl  and  Langen,  nor  the  historical  facts,  as  does 
the  theory  of  Corssen  and  Meyer.     It  assigns  some  value  and 
tome  potential  influence  to  the  Latin  accent  without,  at  the  same 
time,  destroying  the  genuine  character  of  Roman  poetry ;  it  moves 
also  among  the  legitimate  ideas  of  ancient  classical  metric    instead 
uf  transporting  us  somcwiiat  violently  into  the  domain  of  modern 
German  and   English  accentual  wrse.    Above  all    it  does  not 
involve  us  in  the  difficult  and  obscure  psychology  of  harmmtsche 
Disharm0ni€\  that  is,  it  does  not  compel  us  to  believe  with 

mcce«t".    Cf.  also  p.  393:  "Rhythm  we  have  now  seen  was  in  L^tin  as  in 
Greek  quite  indepefidcnt  of  accent  which  had  no  direct  influence  on  it  whatso- 
ewer.    But  as  quantity  on  which  it  rested  was  divided  i"^- -J"^- P°J^;°"^ 
to  caesura,  pause  and  due  arrangement  of  words,  it  well  might  be  tha    m 
consequence  nf  the  limited  range  of  the  Latin  accent  it  might  gradually  obtam 
a  certain  indirect  influence  over  some  parts  of  the  hexameter,  as  of  the  iambic 
Of  trochaic:  habit  being  all-powerful  m  this  as  in  more  important  matters^ 
It  seems  a  curious  accident  in  this  branch  of  philological  study  that,  while  the 
scattered  notes  of  Bentley  upon  Latin  accent  and  quantity  are  widely  known 
and  often  quoted,  this  study  of  Munro's,  which  is  no  less  deserving  of  notice 
should  be  generally  neglected  and  apparently  be  unknown   to  the  present 
ceneration  of  English  scholars!  I  may  add  that  the  articles  of  Humphreys 
and  Munro,  which  are  wholly  independent  of  each  other  and  yet  reach  identi- 
cal  conclusions,  serve  admirably  to  supplement  each  other  and  consequent  y 
seem  almost  to  exhaust  all  the  important  phases  of  the  subject,  leaving  only 
minor  questions  of  detail  for  future  investigators.     Humphreys  offers  a  much 
more  rigorous  and  strictly  scientific  proof,  while  Munro  contributes  to  the 
question  the  wide  range  of  exact  knowledge  and  the  great  critical  acumen 
which  one  naturally  associates  with  the  English  editor  of  Lucretius. 

iFor  examples  of  tU  'conrentions'  of  Sanskrit   metric,    cf.  Bergaigne 
tl  Hen^l,  Manuel  Vedique,  p.  $8 1 
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Ritschl  (Opusc.  II,  Leipzig,  1868,  p.  XII)  that  the  Romans  sought 
agreement  in  one  part  of  the  verse  for  the  pleasure  which  it  gave 
them,  while  in  another  part  of  the  verse,  and  for  the  sake  of  an 
abstract  balance  or  contrast,  they  sought  with  pleasure  {^suchten 
mit  Wohlge fallen'') — disagreement.  In  view  of  these  merits,  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  the  theory  of  Humphreys  and 
Munro  needs  only  to  be  better  known  to  meet  with  wide  accept- 
ance among  metrical  scholars;  it  is  even  probable  that  precisely 
this  theory  is  already  held  by  many  Latin  scholars  in  a  some- 
what indefinite  form.  In  any  case  we  may  note  the  probable 
consequences  that  would  be  involved  in  its  acceptance.  We 
should  be  compelled  to  modify  a  part,  at  least,  of  those  views 
upon  Plautine  verse,  which  have  tended  to  prevail  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  and  we  should  not  only  have  a  solution  of 
the  accentual  problem  of  classical  verse,  but  should  be  measurably 
advanced  towards  a  final  solution  of  the  closely  allied  problems, 
which  relate  to  the  real  character  of  the  earliest  Latin  verse  and 
to  the  origin  of  the  later  rhythmical  poetry.' 

Elmira  Collbcb,  Elmira,  N,  v.  R.  S.  RaDFORD. 


*  See  already  the  careful  dissertation  of  Dr.  J.J.  Schlicher.  Origin  of  Rhyth- 
mical Verse  in  Late  Latin,  Chicago,  1900,  which,  if  it  does  not  give  a  final 
solution  of  this  problem,  at  least  goes  very  far  towards  making  such  a  solution 
possible. 
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